











RURAL CEMETERIES. 


Bural Cemeteries, 


NE of the most beautiful traits in the character of a civilized and 

christian people is that respectful and affectionate remembrance of 

a the dead which manifests itself in setting apart quiet grounds for 

‘ the burial place, and in beautifying them with appropriate works 

of art ond with such trees and shrubs as are most expressive of the solemn purposes 


to which they are dedicated. Nothing that we can point to in this country reflects so 
much credit upon the public taste and liberality as our rural cemeteries. Whatever 
the stranger may say of our indifference on other matters, it certainly can not be said 
that we are indifferent as to the resting places of the dead. The lamented Downine 
wrote, three years ago, that — 


“One of the most remarkable illustrations of the popular taste in this country, is to be 
found in the rise and progress of our rural cemeteries. 

“Twenty years ago nothing better than a common grave-yard, filled with high grass, and 
a chance sprinkling of weeds and thistles, was to be found in the Union. If there were one 
or two exceptions, like the burial ground at New Haven, where a few willow trees broke 
the monotony of the scene, they existed only to prove the rule more completely. 

“Eighteen years ago, Mount Auburn, about six miles from Boston, was made a rural 
cemetery. It was then a charming natural site, finely varied in surface, containing about 
eighty acres of land, and admirably clothed by groups and masses of native forest trees. It 
was tastefully laid out, monuments were built, and the whole highly embellished. No 
sooner was attention generally roused to the charms of this first American cemetery, than 
the idea took the public mind by storm. Travelers made pilgrimages to the Athens of 
New England, solely to see the realization of their long cherished dream of a resting-place 
for the dead, at once sacred from profanation, dear to the memory, and captivating to the 
imagination. 

“Not twenty years have passed since that time; and, at the present moment, there is 
scarcely a city of note in the whole country that has not its rural cemetery. The three 
leading cities of the north, New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, have, each of them, 
besides their great cemeteries,—Greeenwood, Laurel Hill, and Mount Auburn,—many 
others of less note; but any of which would have astonished and delighted their inhabit- 
ants twenty years ago. Philadelphia has, we learn, nearly twenty rural cemeteries at the 
present moment,—several of them belonging to distinct societies, sects or associations, while 
others are open to all.*” 


Since this was written, there has been no abatement whatever of the public taste 
for rural cemeteries; on the contrary, it has grown stronger, and spread wider, until 
not only the large cities, but hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of country villages have 


“* We made a rough calculation from some data obtained at Philadelphia lately, by which we find that, including 


the cost of the lots, more than a million and a half of dollars have been expended in the purchase and decoration of 
cemeteries in that neighborhood alone.” 


~ Jury 1, 1858. No. VIL. 
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grown ashamed of the neglected, exposed, weedy, forlorn looking spot called the grave 
yard, and have tried their hand at fencing and planting, and otherwise giving them 
somewhat of an aspect of culture and civilized care. We are too happy and too 
thankful that such a spirit is abroad among us to grumble at any errors that are, or 
have been, committed in the management of these cemeteries; but as new ones are 
almost every day’ being laid out, we feel it our duty to offer a few hints that may 
guard their founders against errors that others, it seems to us, have fallen into. 

Mr. Downixe remarked in the article we have already quoted from, that “the 
great attraction of these cemeteries, to the mass of the community, is not in the fact 
that they are burial places, or solemn places of meditation for the friends of the 
deceased, or striking exhibitions of ornamental sculpture, though all these have their 
influence. All these might be realized in a burial ground planted with straight lines 
of willows and sombre avenues of evergreens. The true secret of the attraction lies in 
the natural beauty of the sites, and in the tasteful and harmonious embellishment of 
these sites by art.” 

The cemeteries of the larger cities, where competent artists and workmen are more 
easily obtained, exhibit in many of their embellishments both taste and harmony, 
though in the best there are very many exceptions. In the interior, however, where 
the grounds have been laid out by mere land surveyors, and where every improvement 
has been made under the direction of persons not having the shadow of a qualification, 
one finds, as might well be expected, scarcely anything but a repetition of blunders— 
violations of taste the most aggravated, and a worse than waste of both labor and 
material. When a city, or a village, or a company of individuals, resolve upon found- 
ing a rural cemetery, and expend their money upon a tract of ground which we will 
suppose the most suitable that can be had, their first step should be to secure ihe 
assistance of a person properly qualified to appreciate every feature of it, every outline 
and undulation of its surface, and every tree and shrub that nature may have planted 
on it. 

It seems very singular that people should not act in these as in their ordinary 
business affairs. If a company of capitalists unite in constructing a steamship they 
will not be likely to employ a blacksmith, or a shoemaker, or a gardener, to build it. 
If they would do so foolish a thing, they certainly would be placed in an insane 
asylum directly. Now the building of a ship is just as possible to the gardener, or the 
blacksmith, or the shoemaker, as the laying out of a cemetery would be to any of | 
these craftsmen. Acting like wise men, they will employ the most competent ship- 
builder that can be found—one who has mastered the theory and practice of his 
profession by long years of study and practice. So in everything that people wish to 
be well done, they employ competent and skilful workmen. It happens, however, 
that in certain communities the landscape gardener is not a recognized individual. 
People who would not deny the necessity of employing a good artist to paint a land- 
scape on canvass, do not understand the necessity of employing a skilful and well-trained 
artist to work a beautiful landscape out of nature’s raw material. Here is a piece of 
ground for a rural cemetery—it is to be laid out—intersected with walks and avenues 
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—improved and embellished—and the surveyor is called in to do it. He, with an 
eye merely to certain conveniences in getting from one point to another, carves it up 
into patches as though he were mapping out the site of a new city; and the ground is 
ruined. Two cemeteries in Western New York that might have been gems of taste 
and beauty, laid out in the most picturesque spots that could be desired, were hope- 
lessly disfigurad by this sort of management. There.is not only no economy in this, © 
but an actual waste of means. Let a competent person be at once employed who will 
carefully study the features of the ground and draw up a complete general plan, upon 
which, and conformable to which, all fvture improvements shall be made; and let 
this plan be rigidly adhered to, and tastefully and skilfully carried out, from year to 
year, as the improvements progress. 

In regard to the management of the ground surface in cemeteries, we have always 
regarded the prevailing system of cutting it up into small lots, and indicating the 
outline by some conspicuous boundary or enclosure, as quite inconsistent with good 
taste. If we could raise ourselves to a sufficient height to take a birds-eye view of such 
a surface it would present a piece of motley patch-work thrown together apparently 
without design, and in violation of every rule of taste and harmony. In some of the 
European cemeteries, laid out upon a geometrical plan, and embellished lavishly with 
sculptural ornaments, these straight lines are not at all offensive, because in keeping 
with the general plan; but nearly all our rural cemeteries are laid out in what is desig- 
nated the modern, natural, or landscape style. In these rural or landscape cemeteries 
we would discard all prominent rectangular enclosures, if possible. The system of 
allowing one man to enclose his lot with a white wooden railing or a regular picket 
fence, another with a ponderous iron railing, another with granite posts and iron chains, 
—some with box edging, others with privet, or thorn, or cedar, or rows of trees dotted 
around, makes a sad jumble, in our estimation. Then see what all these things cost. 
In a cemetery we might name, and in all our cemeteries, we dare say, thousands of 
dollars have been expended in these so-called improvements. How common it is to see 
four or six trees, Balsam Firs or Spruce, and perhaps a Weeping Willow, and, it may 
be, two or three other trees, planted on a small lot some twenty feet square, where a 
single appropriate tree would have been infinitely more pleasing. Where every lot 
owner is thus allowed to plant how and what he pleases, to exercise his own individual 
taste or rather whim, regardless of the general effect, it is quite impossible, whatever 
the original design may have been, to produce any pleasing results. Why not proceed 
upon the plan that all embellishments, in the way of trees, shrubs, and plants, shall 
be made by the superintendent of the grounds, who we will presume to be a compe- 
tent man, working upon a well understood and approved general design? Will people 
not be willing to sacrifice their individual tastes and vanities for the general good, in 
the same way as the citizens of a town entrust the embellishment and care of public 
parks or grounds to a competent person, rather submitting to be taxed for its support 
than that each should perform a certain portion of the work themselves? Every 
man’s lot might be indicated by inconspicuous objects placed at the corners ; the sur- 
face might be all an unbroken lawn, and the trees planted in such a manner as to 
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produce the best effect in harmony with the general design. This would not prevent 
lot owners from indulging a fancy in the way of planting some favorite tree, or shrub, 
or plant, near the grave, and it obviously would be a great economy in the manage- 
ment. Different parts of the ground might be laid out and kept in a less costly or 
a more expensive manner, as might be required to accommodate people of various 
means and different degrees of taste and liberality. It strikes us that unless some 
such system be adopted and carried out, we cannot hope to have rural cemeteries 
really and truly worthy of the name, and of the care, and labor, and money we are 
expending on them. A few years hence the errors that have been committed will 
become more apparent, and, at the same time, more difficult to correct. 

Another point deserves a remark. In many of the cemeteries the graves are raised 
to an unnecessary, and, in some cases, to an absurd height above the ground level. 
This is objectionable for several reasons :—Ist, It looks bad. What necessity is there 
for throwing up a huge bank of earth merely to mark the locality of the grave? Does 
not a gentle elevation not exceeding twelve inches, or even half that, look much better ? 
Then on these elevated mounds neither grass nor any other plant can bear the heat 
and drouth of summer, and a heap of bare red earth is left to indicate the grave, 
This thing has puzzled us a thousand times. We would not divest a burial ground of 
its natural and essential characteristics—we would not have it appear as a mere park 
or pleasure ground—but we would seek, by judicious arrangement, to give greater 
force and expression to its various embellishments, whether artistic or natural, and 
to increase the evidences of taste without increasing the expense, 


“Tnsult not Nature with absurd expense, 
Nor spoil her simple charms by vain pretence; 
Weigh well the subject—be with caution bold ; 
Profuse of genius—not profuse of gold.” 


In the selection of trees for cemeteries there are many errors committed, simply 


because people who have not had opportunities of knowing what is or is not suitable 
prefer their own choice to that of a person properly qualified to choose. We lately 
saw some lots “improved” by planting around them such trees as sugar maples and 
mountain ash in something the style of hedge rows! Can we see such aggravated 
cases of mismanagement without protesting against them? Not, certainly, if we do 
our duty or obey our impulses. 

We shall at some future time have something to say of trees peculiarly adapted to 
cemeteries, 
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GARDEN FURNITURE. 


PerHaps on no subject connected with horticulture is there more need of information 
than suitable decorations for the garden, or Garden Furniture, if we may be allowed 
the expressive term, embracing arbors, seats, trellises, and other structures of use and 
ornament in the garden. How often, when viewing gardens of the greatest preten- 


sions, are we compelled to walk from one end to the other, through beautiful shady 
walks and quiet nooks, without finding a resting place —no rustic seat inviting us to 
enjoy to its fullest extent the quiet beauty of the scene. 

In the country there is no necessity for large parlors—the garden is the country 
parlor. Our drawing-rooms are deserted by our friends and visitors —they are to be 
found examining our rare shrubs and flowers—promenading our garden walks — 
reclining on the lawn, enjoying the grateful shade and cooling breeze. How neces- 
sary, then, that Gur garden furniture should be convenient and appropriate; that 
proper resting places be provided, to insure the fullest enjoyment of the garden by 
ourselves and our friends. 

As in all other matters requiring taste, we often see great errors made in the intro- 
duction of garden ornaments. How common is it to see elaborate carpenter-work, 
painted a brilliant green or dazzling white painful to look upon, supporting a slender 
climber, when a simple cedar pole with perhaps a few wires would have been a much 
cheaper and better support. So in regard to seats, “summer-houses,” &e. In our 
cottage grounds of an acre or two we make a great mistake in imitating the fine 
architectural designs that are very appropriate when used in the extensive grounds of 
some European palace, with which it is in keeping, but sadly out of place in the 
grounds of our less pretending but perhaps not less beautiful cottage homes. As a 
general thing, simple rustic work made of the limbs of trees with the bark on, worked 
into simple and appropriate designs, is the most appropriate, though we have observed 
some pretty designs in iron. But even in the use of rustic work we have lately seen 
some sad violations of good taste. The veranda is no place for rustic seats— the 
seats there should be in keeping with the style of the house; yet we have seen some 
of these seats even admitted into the hall. 

We have made these remarks as an introduction to a few designs from McJntosh’s 
Book of the Garden: 

“ Around cottage and villa residences, nothing is so appropriate as the natural style 
of gardening, and no ornament so proper as rustic work; but that should always be 
of a substantial and tasteful description. An ingenious correspondent in The Gar- 
dener’s Magazine, vol. x., p. 485, on this subject remarks: ‘One advantage of wooden 
rustic work is, that it can be adapted to a great variety of purposes. Thus very beau- 
tiful, and even very architectural temples may be formed of unbarked wood. Orna- 
mental doors, every description of garden seats, and flower-baskets, and vases of very 
elegant forms, may be composed of the same material. Shady walks also, having 
the shady gloom and enriched effect of a Gothic cloister, may be made of wooden 
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GARDEN FURNITURE. 
rustic work: indeed, there is scarcely any kind of garden ornament to which it may 
not be applied. I allude,’ continues this correspondent, ‘more particularly to what I 
call wood mosaic, which is, I believe, rather a modern invention. It is formed of split 
sticks, of various lengths and sizes, and having bark of different colors. The pieces 
are nailed to any flat surface of wood, and very beautiful and elaborate patterns may 
be produced by arranging the pieces according to their sizes and the various colors of 
their barks. Elegant garden seats, and vases of almost any shape, may be covered 
with this kind of mosaic work; but as it is not durable when constantly exposed to 
the weather, it is the most suitable for the inside of summer-houses and garden tem- 
ples. In such situations, the richest specimens may be introduced, and, if varnished 


over, they would last for a number of years.’ 
“In corroboration of this, we may state that there are summer-houses in Dalkeith 


Park of this description that have stood uninjured for nearly forty years. 

“Structures, such as arbors, moss-houses, &c., should be always placed in positions 
to command a perfect view of some object of interest; indeed, this should not be lost 
sight of in placing seats and all other appendages, whether for shelter or repose. 
Some excellent structures of this kind have lately been erected through the very 
varied grounds at Drumlanrig Castle; and so spacious are some of them, that not 
only the family and their visitors, but their attendants also, can find shelter in them. 

Our first figure in frontispiece is “thatched with heath, attached to the timbers of 
the roof with tarred cord, but, for appearance sake, secured with four bands of rope 
made of Polytrichium commune, or any other similar strong-growing moss, The 
interior of the roof is first lathed, as it were, with hazel rods about one inch apart, into 
the spaces between which mosses of various colors are thrust firmly in; and by so 
doing, the whole of the roof is completely covered. The different colors may be 
placed in concentric circles or zones, or in any other pattern the artist chooses. The 
back and sides, as high as three feet above the seat, are covered with larch, hazel, or 
other strait-growing rods; and, if divided into panels, the rods may be so arranged as 
to produce any device desired ; and for the purpose of effecting this in a proper man- 
ner, that part to be so covered should be lined with boarding, and the device drawn 
upon it with chalk or black coal. The seat is supported upon rustic legs in front, and 
to the timbers of the structure behind; it is then covered with planking, and that 
with small rods similar to the back and sides. The front of the roof is supported 
upon columns of larch, oak, or any other kind of wood, having the bark on; the 
arches at top are easily constructed by using two pieces of curved wood}; creeping 
plants are planted at their base, and trained over them and round the circular heads 
of the doorways. The spaces over the doorways may be either filled in with rods 
placed closely together, or in open lattice-work, according to taste. 

«Fig. 2 (frontispiece) is constructed much in the same manner, only the supports in 
front are set upon a stone plinth to insure their durability. The seat and covering of | 
the back and sides are covered with rods, laid in what is called the herring-bone 
fashion, as seen in the sketch. The roof is in two parts, the top part being thatched 
with reeds, and the lower part, after being boarded over, is covered with rods, so as to 
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give that portion the appearance of a corrugated roof. The 
floors of both should be pitched with different colored pebbles 
set in concrete or cement, and disposed in a tessellated manner.” 

In almost all sections of our country excellent material for 
rustic work is easily procured, though we may not be able to 
find the hazel rods recommended. Our cedars, oaks, and wild 
grape vine, seem especially designed for this work. 

Fig. 3 represents a very pretty and simple form of rustic seat 
that any person with a little time and skill can make. 

In grounds of small extent, bridges can very seldom be intro- 
duced; yet we have seen gardens of only a few acres, crossed 
by a brook, where a rustic bridge would have been the most 
appropriate and consequently the most beautiful ornament that 
could be introduced. Nothing associates better with garden scenery than rustic 
bridges. Mr. Loupoy remarks, in Villa Architecture, “that bridges are among the 
noblest structures which can be erected in pleasure grounds; and, unlike rustic seats 
and root-houses, they maintain this character even when constructed of materials of 
temporary duration, from their obvious and unquestionable utility. A mere plank or 
tree, when thrown across a stream, assumes a character of grandeur. It commands 
respect, from its powers of effecting for man what he could not by any possibility 
effect for himself.” 

Fig. 4 is a very pretty bridge when 
neatly executed. The bearers show a 
slight curvature. The footway is cov- 
ered with poles, laid across. The sup- 
ports beneath are let into the abutments, 
which are covered with rough stones and 
wild plants; and although they are Fig. 4. 
securely enough fastened vo the bearers above, still they have the appearance of only 
being tied to them by a grape vine. The same occurs in the hand-rail. The bent 
pieces which fill the panels should each be in one piece if possible. 

Abutments to bridges, as shown in our figure, are not only of great importance to 
the structure itself, but they show stability and an appearance of safety. When 
exposed to view, they are also quite in 
keeping with this style; because it 
forms, as it were, the connecting link 
between the architectaral and _pictur- 
esque. 

Fig. 5.—Here the abutments are of 
timber, and so selected as to have an 
arm or bracket proceeding from them 
for the support of the footway. These arms will look best if of the natural growth of 
the tree; otherwise they must be attached in the most natural manner possible. The 
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outer sides of the outside battens in this bridge, as well as the whole of the hand-rail, 
should be covered with Polytrichium commune, twisted in form of ropes, and neatly 
wound round the respective parts, and 
nailed on the face of the battens. The 
top and principal rails of the hand-raj] 
should have ropes of greater thickness 
than the diagonal or smaller parts. The 
supports underneath may be left with 

their natural bark attached to them. 
We have previously observed that very 
pretty garden seats are made in iron, 
mostly of cast-iron. We continue our 
extracts from the Book of the Garden, giving two wrought-iron seats, one of which 
answers the double purpose of a seat and a protection to the tree; also a wire tree- 
protector, an article much needed for street trees, or 

where the lawn is grazed : 

“ Metallic chairs are certainly, if we except marble 
or granite, the most durable; and the only objection 
urged against them is oxidation, which is apt to spoil 
ladies’ dresses. This, however, can easily be got rid of, 
by painting them annually with anti-corrosion paint. 

“Fig, 6 is a wrought-iron 
chair, greatly admired for its 
elegant appearance and the 











comfort and ease of its seat. It 
is less liable to be broken; and 
being lighter than cast-iron 
chairs of the same size, it is 
much more easily moved from 
place to place. Fig. 7 is also of wrought-iron, and adapted to 
be fixed under the shade of a tree, as shown in our cut. It 
may be divided into four compartments or not, according to 
fancy. 
“ Tree-protectors are used where rabbits or hares abound, 
and also for protecting single trees from injury by cattle, and 
are of various forms, and of different material. Those made 
of small iron rods, or strong wire, are not only the neatest, but 
the most durable, and by a simple contrivance may be joined 
by hooks and eyes; so that they may be removed from one 
tree to another without being taken to pieces. Fig. 8 represents one form of these.” 
We shall give another chapter or two from this work next month. We do this 
because it contains much valuable information; and as the work itself is very costly, 
but few copies will probably reach this country 
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THE DUCHESSE D’ORLEANS PEAR. 
Synonym: Beurré St. Nicholas. 


Tue Duchesse d’ Orleans is ranked unanimously, as far as we are informed by those 
who have tested it in this country, as one of the best new varieties from abroad. It 
was first introdued by Mr. Kenrick, and noticed in the seventh edition of his Ameri- 
can Orchardist. It was first fruited by Roperr Mannina, of Salem, and within two 
or three years past in several parts of the country. It is figured and described in the 
first volume of Hovey’s Fruits of America. Withal, we have not been able to trace 
its origin, and we are inclined to think it is from Germany. It has fruited in our 
collection three years. The first year we formed a poor opinion of it, but we found 
afterwards that we injured it by 
leaving it too long on the tree. 
Our colored plate was made from 
a specimen grown by H. P. Nor- 
ron, Esq., of Brockport, N. Y., 
who has had it in bearing for two 
or three years, and we believe 
thinks highly of it. 
At the Philadelphia Pomolo- 
gical Convention last autumn it 
was favorably spoken of by Mr. 
Waker, Mr. Witper, Mr. Ho- 
vey, Mr. Sauz, and others; and 
would have been placed upon the 
list for general cultivation, only 
that it was not sufficiently known. 
It remains on the list of those 
that promise well. 
Fruit—large, average specimens 
being about 34 inches long and 
24 inches in diameter at the 
widest part. Form—oblong pyr- 
iform, slightly contracted above 
the middle, and tapering gradu- 
ally to the stalk, which is fleshy 
at the base. Stalk—somewhat 
variable in length, from 1} to 14 
inches, pretty stout, and usually 
enlarged at the extremity. Calyx—small, open, shallow, nearly on the surface. 
Color— greenish yellow, marked frequently with a delicate russet tint, lightly tinged 


* See Frontispiece. 
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ASIATIC CONIFERS. 
with red in the sun— often a rich bright red—very beautiful. Flesh—melting and 
juicy, with a delicate and agreeable perfume. We have picked it quite hard and 
ripened it in the house on the 25th of September, and we think we never had it in a 
better condition; but its usual season here is the first two weeks in October. It 
should always be picked in good season and ripened off in the house. 


ASIATIC CONIFERS.* 
BY JOHN SAUL, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Asres Mortnpa.—This is another beautiful Spruce from the mountains of Northern 
India. ‘With the preceding it has been much confused, though they are as distinct 
as the two Silver Firs, Pindrow, and Webbiana. It is a smaller tree than Thutrow— 
the foliage is shorter and of a lighter hue; it is nevertheless a pretty, graceful species, 
deserving extensive cultivation, and about as hardy as the Khutrow Spruce. 

Apres GriFFITHIANA; syn. Lartx Grirrita1ana—The Sikkim Larch—A tree 
of recent introduction. Dr. Hooker says of it: “The Larch, which 1 propose should 
bear Grirrity’s name, occurs in Sikkim and in the valleys of Eastern Nepal, close up 
to the snow. In the latter country, the Kambacheu Valley, immediately under the 
Junmu Peak of 25,000 is full of it at 11,000 and 12,000 feet, mixed with Abies 
Webbiana, It rarely exceeds 30 to 40 feet in height, except on shingle banks of 
Alpine streams, where it sometimes attains 60 feet. It is an inelegant, sparely- 
branched tree, and, except for its bright green foliage and resinous cones, unworthy 
of comparison with the European species.” Of the hardiness of this tree there cannot 
be a doubt, but it is questionable if it be worthy of planting, save among collections 
or for variety. 

ABIES DEODARA}; syn. Ceprus DEopARA—The Sacred Cedar of India.—If there is 
a person who doubts the extreme beauty and gracefulness of this tree, I will just ask 
him, has he ever seen one fair, healthy specimen, twenty, thirty, or forty feet in 
height? (Of these heights, and even higher, there are hundreds now to be seen in 
England.) If he has, methinks it will more than convince him, that though much has 
been said and written of its beauty, its true elegance and value were but faintly colored. 
If in a comparatively young state it should thus arrest the eye and admiration of the 
ordinary observer, what may we not expect of its beauty when seen on its native 
mountains, more matured by years? Hence we find travelers without distinction, 
whether botanists, civilians, or military men, enraptured with its airy elegance, grace- 
fulness, and beauty. A late Governor General of India says: “I want to see them 
as I often have in India, shooting up their immense trunks to a great height, from 
whence the branches diverge horizontally, and droop in the most elegant manner.” 
Dr. Horrmetster describes it as “ growing in dense and noble forest from Jhalla via. 
Duralee (9,000), Bhyrooghatee (9,500), Gungatree 10,319 feet. Captain Hopcsox 


* Concluded from June number. 
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ASIATIC CONIFERS. 307 
describes it as “flourishing most between 6,000 and 10,000 feet ;” but adds that “it 
occurs above and below those limits.” Dr. Gerarp measured Deodars of 13 feet in 
circumference and 140 feet high above the level of 10,600 feet. 


Major E. Mappen 
says: “Although the Deodar abounds and attains a great girth on mountains thirty 


miles from the plains, all the gigantic specimens occur near the snowy range. On 
Choor, not one exceeded 17 feet round at 5 feet high; but at Sildes, near Looloot, on 
the western side of the Changsheel Range, there exists a hollow, flat-crowned patriarch, 
36 feet round at 4 from the ground; there is another of the same dimensions near 
the sacred fish tank below Cheenee, in Koonawur; and at Sheong, on the north face 
of the Boorun Ghatee, one of 33 feet. Dr. Horrmeisrer mentions individual speci- 
mens above 40 feet in circumference.” The Deodara occupies immense tracts of the 
Himalayas, about the elevations already noted, forming forest of great beauty. As 
regards situation and soil, Major E. Mappen says: “ It seems very indifferent to site 
and substance, flourishing equally amongst the clefts of the most scarped rocks, 
gneiss, quartz, limestone, granite, clay, and mica slates, as in the black vegetable 
mould of the bre or glen, provided always the surface of the latter slope to an angle 
sufficient to ensure thorough drainage.” What Major E. Mappen describes as true of 
the Deodara in its native habitats, is equally true in cultivation; it will grow in 
almost any soil or situation, prefering, however, a sandy loam, and demanding good 
drainage. On its introduction into England it was found to graft freely on the 
Lebanon, and on it succeeds well; some of the finest specimens at Elvaston Castle 
are on this stock. Thousands have been also grafted on the Larch, on which it 
takes freely, but is extremely perishable; on the latter stock I have seen them die 
off at every age, from two or three years grafted to twenty feet in height. This 
latter cause has, perhaps, led some to speak lightly of the Deodara. At present, few, 
if any, are worked, seed being procured in abundance, from which any quantity of 
plants are raised. It is needless to say how infinitely superior they are to the grafted 
plants. Mr, Verres, the eminent English nurseryman, has two varieties of this—one 
of a rich green foliage, nearly the color of Sinus insignis, the other a very robust, 
strong, growing variety. 

Asres Ceprus; syn. Ceprus Lipant.—The Cedar of Lebanon is so well known 
that it appears a work of superogation to either describe or recommend it; still it 
is not so generally cultivated as it should be. When young it grows slowly, and at 
all ages transplants badly ; when transplanted it never takes freely to grow for two or 
three years. These causes have operated much against its more general cultivation, 
particularly with persons that are anxious for a rapid growth. After it fairly takes to 
growing, I will answer for it, that it is as thrifty, vigorous, and rapid in growth as 
most ornamental trees: What noble specimens of this tree are to be seen in many 
parts of Britain! Generally flat-headed, and throwing out their long horizontal 
sombre branches with an air of solemnity and grandeur. Native of Mount Lebanon 
and eastward. 

Pixus excetsa.—In this species we have a near approach to our White Pine 
(Pinus strobus), as well as to the European species, Pinus cembra, but the latter tree 
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is ‘also found in Northern Asia. The leaves of the three species are five in a sheath, 
and in many characteristics they agree. Their chief points of distinction are these: 
cembra is much slower in growth than either of the others, and has shorter foliage ; 
excelsa has much longer foliage than either, more glaucous, and hangs gracefully 
from the branches; the shoots and branches are stouter and more vigorous, and it s 
by far the most graceful and beautiful of the three. This Pine proves perfectly hardy 
in the Middle States. I have seen specimens which have withstood several winters 
without the slightest protection. Dr. Grirriru describes this species as being common 
in Bhotan, forming large and beautiful woods on Southern aspects, next above P, 
longifolia, and below Abies Smithiana, or from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. Major E. Map- 
DEN says: “Between the Shatool Pass and Panwee, as well as below Chansoo, in 
Koonawur, there are magnificient forests, containing many trees certainly not under 
150 feet.” Writing on altitude, Major E. Mappen observes: “We may therefore fix 
on 5,000 and 12,140 feet above the sea line as the extreme limits of this species.” 
It is very extensively distributed through Bhotan and many other parts of the 
Himalayas. As this pine is now becoming plentiful and is sold cheap it should be 
extensively planted. 

Pinus Loneirotra.—This beautiful long-leaved species is not hardy in England, 
and consequently we must not expect it to be hardy here. In the more Southern 
States it would succeed fine, and it richly deserves the attention of southern cultivators. 
On its native mountains, the Himalayas, it grows much lower down than most of the 
other conifers; hence its delicacy. Major E. Mappen says: “The tree occurs in the 
greatest perfection and abundance on both mountains (Siyahee and Binsur), and, 
indeed, seen from any commanding elevation, Outer and Central Kumaoon and 
Gurhwal, north to the Pindur, from 2,500 to 7,000 or 7,200 feet elevation, appear 
little else than one great forest of Cheer* Pine, succeeded at that level by Oaks.” 

Pixus Gerarpiana.—Though I have grown and seen thousands of this species, I 
have not yet seen one fair specimen. It is very slow in growth, and though perfectly 
hardy in Britain, it refuses to grow freely like the other Himalayan Pines. In the 
Middle and Northern States it will no doubt prove hardy, and I think succeed better 
than in the moist atmosphere of Britain. Major E. Mappen says: “ When young and 
on tolerable soil, it grows in a conical form, pretty much in the habit of P. longifolia, 
to the height of about 54 feet, furnished with numerous horizontal branches nearly to 
the ground ; but in the situations which it best loves, rocks and bleak, riven crags, the 
boughs become excessively crooked, and are twisted in every direction.” Capt. A. 
Gerarp found it as high as 12,300, but adds: “This locality, near Soongnum, is, no 
doubt, its extreme limit: the usual range lies between 5,500 and 10,800 feet. It is 
generally associated with Cedrus deodara.” 

CUNNINGHAMIA SINENSES; syn. CUNNINGHAMIA LANCEOLATA.—This tree is but 
sparingly planted by cultivators even in England. I cannot tell why, as it is exceed- 
ingly distinct, and forms an admirable contrast with other conifers. In Britain there 
is none more hardy. Perhaps one cause is, but few seedling plants are offered for 


* Its native name. 
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sale, and cuttings never make handsome specimens. In the catalogue of conifers 
published by the Horticultural Society of London it is described as a small tree. Mr. 
Fortune, who has seen it on its native mountains, says: “The sides of the mountains 
here were clothed with dense woods of the lance-leaved Pine, (Cunninghamia lance- 
olata). This was the first time I had seen this Fir tree of sufficient size to render it 
of value for its timber. Many of the specimens were at least 80 feet in height, and 


perfectly straight. There was a richness, too, in the appearance of its foliage which I 
had never seen before; sometimes it was of a deep green color, while at others it was 
of a bluish tint. There are doubtless many varieties of this tree among these hills.” 
Native of Southern China. 

SALISBORIA ADIANTIFOLIA.—The Ginkgo or Maidenhair tree is well known in this 
country, where it grows more rapidly and thriftily than in any part of Britain. This 
is probably owing to our fine warm summers, which are like those of its native land. 
Here is one among the many plants which prove that the plants of Northern China 
will be more at home and do better with us than in England. Whoever plants only 
a few trees should include this among them. The lamented Mr. Dowyina had a 
handsome specimen in his lawn. Native of Northern China and Japan. 

CzPHALOTAXUS PEDUNCULATA; syn. Taxus Harrineronta.—A pretty Yew tree 
from Japan, which proves quite hardy in Britain, and in all probability will in this 
country. It promises to be a handsome and useful species, but the plants in cultivation 
are small. 

Cepnatoraxus Fortuni.—A very beautiful Yew from the north of China, where it 
was discovered by Mr. Fortune. Dr. Lixpiey says:* “In the absence of a well 
grown plant, little or nothing can be said of this tree, save that it is stated by Mr. 
Fortuye to grow to a height of from 40 to 60 feet. Its branches are probably 
spreading or drooping, obscurely streaked or furrowed distichous, pale brown, slender; 
leaves quite distichous, alternate or opposite, close together, three to four inches long, 
linear, tapering a little at the base, much and gradually acuminate, one-nerved, dark 
and full green above, paler beneath.” Perfectly hardy in England. 

ToRREYA NUCIFERA; syn. Taxus NucIFERA.—The plants in cultivation are small, 
consequently little or nothing can be said of its beauty or habit. “It looks well,” 
(as cultivators say.) Said to be a small tree from Japan. 

Taxus AppressA.—A very pretty and distinct Yew from Japan. Judging from 
appearance, I should think it would not be larger than a bush. It is very beautiful, 
but I fear will not prove hardy in this country. 


* Paxton’s Flower Garden.—Vol. I, p. 58. 
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LAWNS AND GRASSES. 
BY L. DURAND, DERBY, CT. 


In my article in the May number of the Horticulturist, on “Cultivation of Grasses,” 
I made a few closing remarks on Lawns, and their management. Since writing the 
article in question, I have thought something more definite might be said on the 
subject, to advantage. 

Lawns connected with country houses will vary in extent from half an acre to 
several acres, as the case may be, although, in this country of “land saving,” there 
will be very little danger of getting the lawn too large, even if it should include twenty, 
thirty, or forty acres in extent. Where the house and farm buildings can stand near 
the central point of the lawn, it will be better if it has a high and commanding aspect; 
however, that must depend on circumstances, as the highest point on the lawn will be 
the best for the buildings to stand upon, whether that be upon one side or central. 
It will be well, where the builder is designing a new place for a residence, to select a 
point near or in the midst of a belt or grove of forest trees. This he will find to be a 
great advantage over building on an open place where he has got to wait a short life 
time for small trees to grow up to make shade. In such cases, however, of barren 
points, some trees of a large growth should be immediately transplanted about the 
buildings. 

As to the general management of lawns, it must vary according to the size, situa- 
tion, circumstances of the owner, &c. Of course the general design of a lawn is to 
remain in permanent grass and growing trees. And in the first place, whatever the 
size of the lawn, whether it be one acre or twenty, we would have but one outside 
fence or enclosure. All cross sections of fences have a bad look and spoils the pros- 
pect. Wire or iron fences are the most substantial, look the best, and are the cheapest 
for a life time, that can be built. 

The laying out and preparing a lawn for seeding down to grass, requires a great 
deal of labor and judgment to have it well done. The land should be plowed deep, 
subsoiled, and well pulverized; the surface should be made smooth with a fine tooth 
harrow and rakes. By this, we do not mean to pull down natural hills or conical 
knolls, to fill up a natural valley or ravine. We should much prefer to have the land 
remain in its natural state as to form of surface or position. The kinds of grass seed 
to be sown should be a mixture of Red Top, Kentucky Blue Grass, and White Clover, 
sown with a liberal hand, and this to be covered with a fine tooth harrow or hand 
rake, and the whole surface to be made smooth by the roller. 

Where lawns are only an acre or so in extent, the after-cultivation can be done by 
shearing, or mowing with a “lawn scythe.” This tool can be had at any of the 
“implement stores,” and in the hands of a competent man good work can be done. 
But mowing a swath with the ordinary scythe is one thing, and cutting or shearing 
with a “lawn scythe” is another business altogether. The grass should be cut once 
or twice a month through the growing season, and it should be cut even and alike ; 
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for it is only in this way that a close, tight sward can be obtained, and that after 
two or three seasons of experiment and growth. They understand this business 
better in England than we do, because they have done more at it; still we can by a 
little practice learn enough to answer all useful purposes. 

Where the lawns are several acres in extent, the practice of cutting with a scythe 
would be slow, laborious, and expensive. In this case, we think that the grass might 
be fed down by sheep. This could be done by enclosing the sheep with a cheap 
wire hurdle fence, to be moved over the lawn as the grass is fed down, and so after 
the ground is all gone over the first plat will be ready for the sheep again. Then the 
sheep would scatter their droppings, or manure, over the surface, and it being of such 
a fine quality it would be the best top-dressing the lawn could have. 

In my former article on grasses, I forgot to mention Orchard grass as being a kind 
of grass which is worthy the attention of persons generally for cultivation. This is 
one of the earliest in the season of all cultivated grasses, and for this reason it is worthy 
the attention of the farmer to cultivate it for early feed. In ordinary seasons it will 
be from four to five inches high by the 20th of May, so that cattle can get a good bite 
and fill themselves; and by the 10th or 15th of June it will be fit to cut for hay, as it 
will be in full bloom. We consider it worth more for pasture, as like clover it will 
grow up as often as it is fed down. The greatest difficulty is in getting a good catch 
of the seed when sown, as it is very apt to come up in separate tufts or patches. But 
where it covers the ground well it grows more rapid, and furnishes more feed in a 


given time than clover. Cattle like it, we think, quite as well as they do clover, and 
it should be fed down as often as it grows up through the season. 


VINE BORDERS. 
BY H. W. 8. CLEVELAND, BURLINGTON, N. J 


A controversy has arisen of late years relative to the use of slaughter-house manures, 
carcasses of animals, &c., as a material in the composition of vine borders. The 
practice has been violently assailed, and we have been assured by high authorities 
that not only should we thus destroy the roots of our vines but that the presence of 
such matter would render the soil a sodden mass which they never could penetrate or 
thrive in. Much of the difference of opinion on the subject (as usual in controversies) 
has been caused by a misunderstanding. The best authorities I have seen in favor of 
the practice, do not recommend a direct application of such material to the roots of a 
growing vine, but only that it should be placed where the roots should find it when it 
was properly decomposed and fit for their use. To this, the others reply that the roots 
have no power of selection but must of necessity go ahead, and when they run foul of 
this stuff it will certainly kill them. little reflection will upset this theory. We 
know that roots grow by sending out fibres, which at first are exceedingly fine but 
increase in size by the nourishment they meet with in their course. If one of these 
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fibres strikes a rich bed of wholesome food it will grow fast, and as it grows will send 
out more fibres, and finally become a large, strong root, carrying nourishment to the 
vine. If, on the contrary, it meets with unwholesome matter, it cannot grow and it 
may be killed; but the death of a hundred of these exceedingly minute extremities 
would not affect the vine, with thousands of them on every root. It is not true, there- 
fore, that a root has no power of selection, for these fibres are in fact feelers which are 
ready to seize upon anything valuable, or to stop short if they meet with injurious 
matter. Now, if the carcass of an animal were put into a vine border, and a large 
root of a vine spread out directly upon it, there is no donbt the root would be destroyed 
and, perhaps, the vine killed. The same effect would be produced if the root was put 
into a bed of clear guano. The manure in both cases would be too strong for it; but 
no proof can thence be drawn that either of them is not a good manure for vines if 
properly used. The case seems so simple that I have wondered that so much difler- 
ence of opinion could have arisen. 

But as experience is the best teacher, I wish to give you an account of what I have 
seen to-day, bearing upon the question. My vine border was prepared nine years ago, 
and was composed of old sod, shoe-makers’ chips, oyster shells, and all the bones and 
carcasses I could get hold of. This was done in the fall, and the vines planted the 
following spring. As all the fresh animal matter was buried at least eighteen inches 
deep, and the vines were small when planted, I had no fear of its not being thoroughly 
decomposed before they would find it. At all events I have had no reason to imagine, 
from their appearance or produce up to this time, that they have been troubled with 
indigestion or dyspepsia. The next year finding a horse which had to be killed, I 
had him brought to my vine border, where he was shot and fell into the grave which 
was previously prepared for him. This was certainly complying with Hoanre’s direc- 
tions —that the bones, for a vine border, should be put in “as whole and fresh as 
possible.” The spot where he was burried was on the extreme outer edge of the 
border, twelve feet from the front of the house, and in order to put him deep enough 
to avoid al! danger from effluvia, I had to dig considerably deeper into the subsoil 
than the border was originally made. In making this pit I found no roots and there- 
fore felt no fear of injuring the vines, having firm faith that they would keep clear of 
him till he was ready for them. 

I have for several days past been engaged in enlarging my border, adding six feet 
in width and making it considerably deeper than the portion which was first made, 
digging in towards the house till I came to roots. This morning I came to the 
remains of the horse above mentioned, and was first notified of it by coming upon a 
mass of rich mold in the midst of the yellow subsoil, deeper down than the other 
border, and filled with fibrous roots. I immediately changed my spade for a trowel, 
and began a careful examination. All the earth where the body had lain was like a 
very rich garden mold—much more mellow and friable than the yellow soil around it 
—and all this mold was filled with vine roots, large and small, in the healthiest possi- 
ble condition, while every bone was enveloped with a perfect net-work of gauze-like 
fibres. I continued my examination further, perhaps, than was proper for the health 
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of the vine, because I thought it important as evidence, and the result was such as to 
leave no doubt in my mind that decomposed animal matter was a valuable manure 
for vines, and that there need be no fear of rendering the border “a sodden mass of 
unctious matter” by using it freely and as fresh as possible. | 


[We thank Mr. CLevetanp for his account of this interesting and very conclusive | 


experiment. That good grapes and heavy crops can be obtained without dead carcasses 
we have had abundant proof, and that such carcasses can be safely, if judiciously, used, 
we have not a doubt.—Ep. | 


ORCHIDS, AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 
BY ORCHIS. 


Tuose who have had an opportunity to visit an Orchid house in England, where this 
tribe of plants is much admired, have beheld a display of curious and beautiful 
flowers that afford the highest gratification. As yet, taste in this country is not 
sulliciently advanced to induce the wealthy to make large collections of these plants ; 
still, it is gratifying to see some fair collections around our Jarge cities. As Orchids 
ave not difficult to grow under glass, it does seem neglectful in those who seem to 
take an interest in horticultural pursuits to be silent on their cultivation. This class 
of plants cannot be grown with much success among other plants. They require a 
seperate house, but it does not require a large one to contain a fine collection of 
Orchids. The house should be neat, and must be strong, as many of the plants do 
best suspended from the roof in neatly made baskets. By passing an iron chain 
round the roof, attached to the rafters, the baskets can be secured to this chain by 
means of strong iron hooks, hung so that the leaves will be about two feet from the 
glass. It would be advisable to plant some of the finest stone climbers so that they 
could be trained to the roof. Deciduous plants are best for this purpose, as they admit 
more light than other plants. It would be advantageous to have a large tank in the 
house, situated so that the water would be exposed to the warm atmosphere of 
the house. 

It may be taken for a rule that Orchids do best when grown in a light peat, but 
where this is not to be had, any other substance of a light, porous nature will answer. 





Those plants that should be grown in wire baskets and hung from the roof are the 
Stanhopeas, and all plants that throw their flower stalks down, as it were, from the 
basket, instead of growing upwards. I have known plants of this kind potted in 
common pots, but from their peculiar habit of flowering, nothing could be seen but 
their leaves until they were put into baskets and suspended. 

Miltonia spectabilis, Lycaste Skinnerii, and all such plants as throw out small, creep- 





ing roots, do best in large, flat pans, five or six feet in circumference, and six inches 
high. By potting in the center in an elevated position, and by keeping the roots 
covered with moss as they grow, they will become fine specimens. 
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rides odorata, Dendrobrium nobile, and plants of similar habits, must not be put 
into pots or baskets, as they do best on rough logs of soft wood cut horizontally at 
one end, so that they will stand like pots. By placing the plants among the rough 
stumps, and covering the roots with moss, excellent plants will be grown of all those 
varieties that derive nourishment solely from the atmosphere. 

Cattleya crispa, Zygopetalea, Mackayii mazillaria, aromatica, and similar stiff- 
rooted plants, will do best in pots, but the pots must be half filled with potsherds, 
Care must be taken not to use any thing in potting that will be likely to stagnate in 
the course of two years, as these plants will not require shifting as often as other 
plants. Wepenthes distillatoria, Rhodriguezia seeunda are well suited to be grown by 
the pillars of the house, as they grow to a great height when they have room. 

The thermometer in an Orchid house in winter should not be allowed to fall lower 
than sixty, and in summer there should be a covering of some light texture for a 
shade. It is not well to withhold water altogether in the winter, as some do, as many 
of the plants continue to grow, although not as rapidly as in summer. The plants 
that require total rest are such as have reedy stems; these, after the plant has flowered, 
die down, which is a sure sign that the roots should be laid down in some cool, dry 
place, until it again shows signs of growing, when it must be put in peat and 
supplied with moisture, as its growth may require. 


CHEMISTRY OF HORTICULTURE. 
BY J. 8. HOUGHTON, M. D., PHILADELPHIA. 


Compostine Sorrs.—Gardeners generally prepare their soils, so far as my observation 
has extended, in a very practical way, with little or no attention to the chemical prin- 
ciples involved in the operation. They have learned, by long experience, that a 
partially rotted sod makes the best general soil that can be obtained. Farmers know 
that a clover sod plowed under makes good manuring for corn; but farmers seldom, 
if ever, make a compost of sods for their gardens or manure heaps. Gardeners are 
clearly ahead of farmers in their method of cultivation and fertilization, but they are 
by no means up to the standard of modern science in their preparation and manage- 
ment of soils. 

How to rot or decompose a heap of sods, has long been the study of gardeners. 
Some let it lie in a heap, with occasional turnings and choppings, for two or three 
years. Others, finding that the use of lime and the access cf air hastened decay, put 
up the heap with lime, and used sticks or pieces of timber to separate the mass and 
admit air. Others tried the addition of heating dung and water. 

Now all these methods are slow and imperfect. That they are slow and tedious, 
all who have tried them well know; that they are imperfect, I will endeavor to 

ove, 

It 1s well known that plants can receive nutriment only in the form of a fluid or a 
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gas. No solid particles of matter, of any description, can enter the circulation of 
plants. Hence, everything intended for their use must be capable of being dissolved 
in water, or of being converted into a gas, when needed. Now if a sod, though rich 
in fertilizing materials, be not completely rotted or decomposed, or in a state to 
become fully rotted and decomposed, it follows that its constituents can not possibly 
become immediately useful. Clover contains many valuable fertilizing ingredients; 
but until these ingredients become changed from the form of clover into their chem- 
ical elements, (lime, potash, soda, &ec.,) they can not be appropriated by plants. 
Again, even if the clover be decomposed, and the chemical elements remain in such 
relations that they are insoluble in water, or not capable of readily becoming gases, 
they can not be made available in the garden. Of course it will be seen at once that 
under such circumstances a gardener may have a heap of rich material, and yet, if it 
is not available, it is no better for present use than a poor heap. 

The imperfection of the process commonly adopted in composting garden soils 
consists in several points. First, where all the soil is fresh, there is no well decom- 
posed matter of a carbonaceous character to act as an absorbent of the gases generated 
by the act of decomposition, and hence much valuable material (ammonia) is lost. 
In all such compost heaps a quantity of well decomposed turf or black, garden soil 
should be mixed with the new soil, to catch the ammonia produced by the decay of 
the new soil or sod. Again, much valuable time and labor is lost by the slow decay 
of sod where no chemical agent is employed to assist the decomposition. Lime is an 
objectionable agent, because, when freely used, it locks up nearly as much fertilizing 
material as it liberates. Stable manure, in a state of rapid decay, or high heat, is not 
so objectionable as lime; but this is not the best material for this purpose. Water 
in moderate quantities is highly important ; but with this should be used potush— 
the common potash of the shops—which decomposes all vegetable matter rapidly 
and powerfully, and does not lock it up in new combinations as lime does, but on the 
contrary sets free even those combinations which lime renders insoluble. 

With solutions of potash in water, any heap of sod or other vegetable matter may - 
be decomposed as rapidly as the operator may desire, and all the constituents of the 
heap will be placed in a state easily soluble in water, or ready to become gases, on 
the slightest action of water and vegetable life. Indeed, the ingredients of plants are 
by potash converted in great measure into gases; and if there be present vegetable 
charcoal, (black loam,) or animal charcoal, (bone black,) or clay, these gases will be 
caught up and retained till taken up by plants. No organized vegetable body can 
resist the action of potash ; it must decay, and resolve itself into its original elements 
at its touch. In fact, it is not necessary that the potash should touch the substance 
of the vegetable; it acts by its mere presence in a near part of the heap, disposing not 
only that matter which it touches, but all other matter in contact with that which it 
affects, to decay. “Rot makes rot,” is an old adage; and so it is in an especial 
manner with the rot caused by potash. 

All who undertake the cultivation of the earth, either in the field or the garden, 
should bear in mind these important principles. You may have rich fields, but their 
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riches may not be available to plants. Ashes or potash may be highly important to 
bring your peat, turf, meadow mud, raw coarse manure, sod heaps, &c., into efficient 
action. Lime is useful in small quantities, and so is salt; but I consider large 


quantities of lime dangerous for many reasons beside that mentioned above. Potash 
is worth its cost as a manure independent of its power as a decomposing agent, and 
in garden work it is indispensable. Applied in solution, in free quantities of water, 
it will bring a sod heap into a better state in sixty days than two years of rotting and 
turning will effect by the old methods without it. 


[This question concerning the management of composts is one in which we have 
personally a very great interest, some thousands of loads being made annually on our 
premises. It is a question, too, full of importance to every cultivator; for no matter 
what our soil be, or where we live, or what we cultivate—whether it be wheat, or 
corn, or potatoes, or trees, or shrubs, or flowers —fertilizing composts we must have, 
and that in abundance, as we hope for successful and profitable results. 

We have never used potash, but we have not a doubt of its efficacy or of its value, 
especially where fresh materials are to be brought speedily into a fit condition for use. 

We always aim at having our composts at least a year old. They are made up of 
alternate layers of stable manure, fresh sods from end lands, swamp muck, leaves, 
street cleanings, weeds, an occasional sprinkling of lime, and everything, we believe, 
but stones. The heap is subjected to several turnings and mixings during the season, 
so that when we haul it out for use it is a soft pasty mold. 

We shall be glad to have this subject thoroughly discussed in our columns, both 
by practical and scientific men. 
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Garpen Watks.—The comfort and enjoyment of a garden, especially in our moist climate, 
depend in a great degree upon the condition of its walks; for unless these are smooth, firm, and 
dry, they ean scarcely be passed over during a large portion of the year except in very fine 
weather, and rarely indeed by invalids, more especially at those times when gardens are most 
enjoyable, viz morning and evenings, as well as after showers, A main feature in the formation 
of a garden should therefore be walks so made that they could be walked on in all weathers with 
comparative comfort. 

In forming walks, the first thing is to determine the position of the verges. In doing this it 
must be kept constantly in view that in nearly every case, whether on level ground, ascending 
or descending inequalities of surface, the verges at right angles across the walk should be on the 
same level, and for the following reasons: First, each half of the walk will receive only its due 
proportion of rain, which tends in so many instances to disfigure and disturb the surface; 
secondly, walks so made will be found more agreeable to walk on than if they had an inclination 
from one verge to the other; and Jastly, by this arrangement the eye of taste will neither be 
offended or annoyed. The mind will receive that kind of satisfaction which it derives from 
looking at a perfect architectural elevation, and to affect this appears to me equally important in 
matters of gardening as in those of building, especially where the utmost refinement in the art 
is aimed at. 

The next point to be considered is to make provision for carrying off water, and this should be 
so contrived as to meet the maximum amount of our atmospheric precipitations, particularly 
where the inclinations are rapid and of great length; on level surfaces and when the natural soil 
is loose and friable, this will not be so urgent, provided the walks are otherwise properly formed. 
The best material to use for conveying the water will be the earthernware tubing now so well 
known everywhere, and of a diameter in proportion to the width of the walk and the length the 
water may have to run before it is discharged. This will be easily determined by persons accus- 
tomed to such matters, or at all acquainted with draining. The most convenient place to lay the 
tubing will be in the center of the walk, with communicating tubes to the sides, where square 
cesspools about nine inches square and eighteen inches deep, built in brickwork, should be formed 
to receive the water and sand or other earthy matters which may be carried along with it. The 
water will pass into the drain near the surface of these cesspools. A grating fitted into a stone 
frame must be placed over each cesspool, so that by lifting up the grating the cesspool may be 
readily cleaned out; where the walk takes a precipitate fall, and for a considerable distance, 
provision must be made for the water to run in before it reaches the gutters, without allowing it 
to rut the gravel. This can be effected by means of surface guttering both sides of the walk with 
tiles made for the purpose, or where sea pebbles abound these may be used with good effect. 
One of the main points which conduces so largely to the beauty of a garden is the perfect keeping 
of the walks, and unless precautions are taken in their first construction to guard against those 
natural and unavoidable causes which disturb the surface, there must be continual repairing and 
unsightly patching, producing at best a most unsatisfactory result, which a little extra trouble in 
the first instance would have effectually obviated. 

The materials of which walks should be formed is a subject depending in some measure upon 
the geological formation of the neighborhood ; for where the most fitting material is not readily 
accessible, few are inclined to incur the expense of distant carriage, although railroads have in 
many instances assisted in this matter. In nearly every part of the country some kind of r 
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and hard material can be had, such as broken stones, rubble, or even clinkers constitute a good 
foundation. Walks for ordinary purposes do not, as some imagine, require a great depth of 
bottom, beneath the fine gravel which constitutes the finish; nine inches in most cases will be 
found ample. This foundation has been mistaken by many for drainage, but no such thing is 
meant, as the surface of the walk when finished ought to carry the rain to the sides; as little as 
possible should be absorbed by the gravel, because where there is great traffic, in a short time 
the walks would become a complete puddle, and hence the necessity of rendering the surface 
impervious to wet. This has induced many persons to cover the tops of their walks with concrete 
or asphalte, but when good gravel ean be procured at a reasonable expense, I think under all 
cireumstances it is to be preferred. It is more congenial to our feelings and harmonises better 
with the surrounding scenery of the garden. Under particular circumstances necessity will suggest 
other expedients, but then let necessity also justify their use. Two inches of fine screened gravel 
are sufficient wherewith to cover the surface as a finish to the whole, and where this is found to 
be an expensive article, one inch carefully laid on will suffice. Therefore when the cost of a 
cubic yard of gravel is known, it will be easy to ascertain exactly the expense of coating any 
given extent of garden walks. 

I shall now direct attention to the form which the surface of walks should have when finished. 
This I apprehend has been but little understood by those who have attempted to lay down rules 
for our guidance, inasmuch as certain requirements, as well as peculiar situations, have a con- 
siderable influence in the matter. 

Perfectly level walks, like the floors of a house, are not only more agreeable to walk on, but 
they are also strictly in conformity with good taste in geometrical gardening, where sculptural 
and architectural decorations prevail, and indeed in all kinds of gardening; the only plea that 
can justify a deviation from this rule is, that our garden walks are exposed to the atmosphere, 
while the floors of our houses are protected. To render walks available, therefore, for the pur- 
poses for which they are introduced, becomes a matter of primary import, otherwise the level 
rule might be made absolute, as is the perpendicular in the elevation of a building. Now on 
terraces surrounding buildings, and in elaborate parterres similarly or identically circumstanced, 
the nearer walks approach a level surface, just in proportion will a mind imbued with taste and 
a correct eye appreciate their execution. Walks so laid down are only available in perfectly dry 
weather. Situations which are elevated, either naturally or artificially, and thus rendered per- 
fectly dry, afford the best opportunities for a close approximation to this rule. It must be stated 
also, that even in situations where the traffic over them is considerable, they will soon cease to 
afford either comfort or enjoyment. Necessity, therefore, compels the adoption of a surface less 
or more convex as the circumstances may appear to demand. Walks in private gardens are little 
used in wet weather, and therefore they are not likely to be much disturbed at such a period, which 
is the time above all others when excessive traffic breaks up their surface. The water does not pass 
off, but is held in the loose gravel until they become almost impassable, which is in fact the case 
in all public walks so constructed, as was formerly notoriously exemplified in the Society’s Garden 
on wet exhibition days previous to their being altered. It therefore becomes ’clear that situation, 
and the uses for which walks are required, should materially influence the operator as to the 
proportion of convexity which they should receive. 

Some entertain an idea that walks should only maintain a very subordinate position in garden 
arrangements, that they should be kept as much as possible out of sight, and that their appearance 
should be only a matter of necessity; but such notions are only applicable to garden wildernesses, 
and have no relation to gardening as an art of design. It might be urged, with quite as much 
consistency, that the door of a mansion should be hidden or obscured, being only a means to an 
end. Those at all acquainted with the classical and decorative style adopted in some of the best 
examples of Continental gardening will readily understand this, where indeed walks constitute 
quite as important a feature in geometrical gardening as windows do in the elevation of a building ; 
they illustrate in fact a material part in the composition. Divest a garden of walks, and the 
main lines which mark out its form and proportions are destroyed. As roads are to a country 
evidences of the degree of its civilization, so walks in a garden are indications of the amount of 
artistical skill brought to bear upon it. Take as an example a garden planted with all possible 
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taste, and with the most decorative flowers which can be selected, and I would ask what satisfac- 
tion could such an arrangement produce in a mind cultivated and refined by a high social position, 
or how could such a garden be enjoyed? Walks contrasting with turf and flowers, conduce to a 
harmony in the composition which the two latter of themselves never could accomplish. Where 
artistie gardening has been carried to its utmost limits consistent with propriety and good taste, 
and where numerous architectural and sculptural embellishments have been introduced, walks 
are then frequently elevated above the general level. To accomplish this, stone edgings have in 
some instances been used, and in others, where the style admits of more elaborate embellishment, 
walls of solid masonry as edgings have been employed in order to raise the walks above the 
level of the garden, so that the eye may look down upon the flower beds, and more perfectly 
view the general arrangement and design. 

It has been attempted by some to lay down rules as to the direction which walks should take, 
and also their width ; such, however, ean be of little service, as local circumstances must nearly 
in every instance determine this. It may be stated, however, as a principle, that where walks 
take a straight direction and are level, or upon a uniform inclination, the width must bear a 
relative proportion to the length; for example, a walk ten feet wide may look very well if the 
length does not exceed two hundred feet ; but supposing it to be two thousand feet, the proportion 
would then be entirely destroyed. These, and other matters of detail, must be left to the operator. 
R. Grenprxnine, F.ELS., in Journal of the Horticultural Society, London, 


—___>—____——. 


Kitonen Garpen Rerorm 1x Exeranp.—In our travels in Europe nothing in relation to 
gardening struck us more forcibly than the superiority of French, Belgium, and Dutch 
garden vegetables over those of England, and of the greater skill and economy of conti- 
nental kitchen gardeners. We have heretofore alluded to this matter frequently, both in this 
journal and the Genesee Farmer. We find that the London Horticultural Society has turned 


its attention to this point, and now admits the display of kitchen garden produce at its 
monthly meetings in Regent street. The Gardeners’ Chronicle remarks: 





“The truth is, that for many years past—for more than a quarter of a century—the cultivation 
of eseulent vegetables has been regarded as a branch of horticulture altogether inferior to that 
of flowers. No encouragement has been offered to the former at the great metropolitan shows; in 
country places esculents have been only looked for from the hands of peasants; and everything 
has been sacrificed to the showy but unsubstantial decorations of my lady’s drawing-room. Not 
that we would undervalue the latter in the slightest particular; on the contrary, they richly 
deserve all the patronage they have received; for, after all, they represent the highest possible 
amount of horticultural skill, and pre-eminently contribute to the perfection of the art of garden- 
ing. They have become, too, like our race-horses and our prize cattle, the envy and amazement 
of all other nations, who in vain endeavor to rival us; so that it is not too much to call them 
symbols of Anglo-Saxun skill and energy. We have therefore uniformly given them all honor, 
and we shall never cease to do so. 

“But we feel, with others, that in our eagerness to worship the beautiful we have too much 
forgotten the useful. Our gardens are like too many of our peasant schools; in our anxiety to 
disseminate learning, we forget to teach the arts which give people value as servants, or wives, 
or husbands, A girl is taught to read and write, but not to make a pudding or get up linen; a 
boy is pushed on in his cyphering, but can neither groom a horse nor wait at table. In like man- 
ner, a gardener is made proficient in getting up a ‘specimen plant,’ but knows nothing of a crop 
of Onions; he ean grow an Orchid at Christmas, but a Lettuce then is beyond his skill. 

“Tt is to put an end to this state of things that the new regulations of the Hor icultural Society 
have been especially framed ; and we earnestly trust they will succeed. It has been painful to 
see to how low a pass kitchen gardening in private gardens has sometimes come; and how 
unconscious people are of their own condition. The contrast between British and foreign kitchen 
garden produce, as seen in Regent Street, has been unfavorable to us, all possible allowance having 
been made for climate. Let us hope that better times are coming, and that by degrees the por- 
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9 duetions of our kitchen gardens will equal in excellence those of the fruit and flower garden. 
There are no finer Grapes in the world than the English ; no country approaches us in decorative 
|| gardening. Why, then, can we not have Cabbages, and Lettuces, and Celery, roots of all sorts, 
| and herbs of all sorts, equally worthy of Englishmen? Surely the country gardeners, who are 
| most concerned in this question, have the same energy as those of London; the spirit of emula- 
1] 
I] will not believe, till the experiment now in progress shall have failed, which will never happen, 
| that a kitchen garden is the limbo to which all the blockheads of horticulture are specially 
consigned. 
“On Tuesday, the 24th of May, medals are offered for the ‘best collection of vegetables.’ It 
concerns the honor of gardeners that these prizes shall be well contested. Another opportunity 


tion eanvot but be as strong in the provinces as in the suburbs of a great metropolis; and we 
t t , 


oceurs on the 28th of June, and a third on the 26th July; and there are now offered, in addition 
to the Society’s medals, two prizes, of three guineas and two guineas each, to the gardeners who, 
having exhibited English produce on each occasion, shall be found to stand highest at the end of 
the third meeting.” 


—_ => — 


Tue Exhibition of the London Horticultural Society on the 14th of May last was one of 
the most brilliant that has ever been held there in the spring. We copy below what the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle says of it, and extract from the detailed account of objects exhibited 
the parts relating to Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Roses, and Pelargoniums—plants of the most 
general interest on this side of the water: 


“ Azavxas nearly filled one side of a long tent; and as the plants were large and extremely well 
flowered, the effect of such a bank of floral beauty, of almost every tint and color, may well he 
conceived. Mrs. Lawrence sent twelve excellent plants, consisting of Perryana, Gledstanesi, 
Rawsoni, Duke of Devonshire, Grenville, Double Red, variegata, macrantha purpurea, sinensis, 
Broughtoni, decora, and triumphans. In the elass of six varieties, Mr. Carson sent variegata, 
Double Red, lateritia, Smithi coccinea, speciosissima, and Broughtoni. Messrs, Fraser had speci- 
osissima, Minerva, sinensis, Smithi coccinea, Double Red, and violacea superba. Messrs. Lane 
produced punctata, lateritia, and variegata (united in one plant), mirabilis, picturata, Double Red, 
and speciosissima. Mr. Fatconer, of Cheam, contributed magna, variegata, Bianca, Rawsoni, 
Falconeri, and lateritia; and finally, Mr. Over sent prestantissima, Murrayana, the pale variety 
of sinensis, optima, carnea, and formosa elegans. Newer kinds in 8-inch pots were furnished by 
Messrs. Taytor, Rotussox, and Lane. The best of these were Iveryana, white, occasionally 
striped with pink ; Grieswoodiana, impressa, a semi-double variety of magnifica, perfecta elegans, 
obbata, and Jenkinsoni superba; none of them, however, except Iveryana, could be said to equal 
either in shape or appearance, to such sorts as Perryana, or even older kinds than that. 

“RuopopenpRrons.—These were well exhibited by Messrs. Ivison, Garves, and Lays, and con- 
stituted by no means an unimportant feature of the show. It may be interesting to know that 
the spotted white and rose-colored sorts sent by Mr. Ivisoy, and which were so much admired, 
were part of the same batch of seedlings raised at Sion from which the fine varieties Cliveanum, 
Perryanum, Sionense, and Duchess of Northumberland originated, and to which they bear con- 
siderable resemblance, one of them being more distinctly marked than Cliveanum, and another | 
producing even finer trusses of flowers than that variety. The group contained a scarlet one, | 
which appeared to be an improvement on alta-clerense in point of color. We understand that 
owing to the lateness of the present season, the whole of these fine hybrids have escaped the | 
frosts, and are flowering out of doors quite uninjured at Sion. Mr. Garves had aureum, perpu- 
reum, floribundun, magnificum, roseum majus, and maculatum album. Of these magnificum is | 
a nice light kind, with compact heads of flowers, which are richly spotted in the upper petals with 
deep crimson. Messrs. Lane sent a large plant of Gibsoni alias formosa, which, however, suffered 


| 

| 

| 

much in the course of the day from the coldness of the wind. They also showed a good yellow | 

é called Aureum superbum; Delicatum, a pink sort, spotted in the upper petals with yellow; S 
( Primulinum elegans, a good yellow; Jenkinsoni, pink with orange spots; and Aureum. 
1) 
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“Roses in pots were wonderfully fine, considering the unfavorable season we have had for 
such plants. Both those from amateurs and nurserymen were extremely well grown and bloomed, 
and the proper colors of the flowers were well brought out. We need not say, therefore, that 
they attracted much attention. In the class of private growers, Mr. Terry, gr. to Lady Putter, 
of Youngsbury, Herts, was first; and A. Rowxanp, Esq., of Lewisham, second. The nurserymen 
who showed were Messrs. Lanx, Paut, and Francis, and they were awarded in the order in which 
their names appear. Among the different varieties produced, none excelled the well known favor- 
ites, Charles Duval, Coupe d’ Hebé, Blairii, Chénédolé, Devoniensis, Niphetos, Bougére, Augustine 
Mouchelet, Barone Prevost, Mrs. Elliott, Aubernon, Duchess of Sutherland, Queen, Madame de St. 
Joseph, Paul Perras, Souvenir de la Malmaison, and William Jesse; among sorts more recently 
brought into notice were the glorious Géant des Batailles, Caroline de Sausal, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
and Vicomtesse Decazes. Mr. Francis had some nice little plants in small pots; they were worked 
on the Manetii stock, which is found to answer well for that purpose. 


“Prtarconiums, on the whole, were hardly sufficiently forward. The collection to which the 
first prize was awarded, however, was an exception, for it was loaded with large and fine blooms, 
possessing the highest color, showing that with skill the difficulties of an adverse spring may be 
surmounted. The Gold Medal for the best twelve was awarded to Mr. Turner, of Slough, for 
Colonel of the Bluffs, Magnet, Mochanna, Chieftan, Constance, Alonzo, Rosamond, Gulielma, 
Rowena, Virgin Queen, and Pride of the Isles; 24d, Mr. Dossoy, of Isleworth, with Arethusa, 
Purpureum Rosa, Rosamond, Virgin Queen, Leader, Ambassador, Chloe, Vanguard, Harrict, Leah, 
and Gevernor; 3d, Mr. Westwoop; 4th, Mr. Garves. In these two groups we remarked Flying 
Dutchman, First of May, Rubens Celia, Star, and Salamander.” 


ey 


Toe Dwarr Crimson Curnese Azarea (Azalea amena.)—This Dwarf Crimson Azalea 
must be a beautiful plant, and will, we think, prove Aardy in a large portion of this country. 
It is described as follows in Paaton’s Flower Garden: 


“This is a dwarf evergreen bush, resembling Rhododendron ferrugineum in habit. The branches 
when young are closely covered with long thin white ramentaceous scales; when old they are 
brown and coarsely hairy. The leaves are as small as those of Box, flat, obovate, very round at 
point, coarsely hairy, paler on the under side. The flowers are rich crimson, almost campanulate, 
tolerably regularly five-lobed, with that kind of double corolla which is called ‘hose in hose.’ 
No calyx is discoverable; but whether that organ is absent, or is converted into the external 
corolla, is uncertain. 

“A specimen was exhibited to the Horticultural Society on April the 23d, by Messrs. Stanpisu 
and Nostr, of Bagshot, with whom it had flowered, on which occasion it was distinguished by a 
Silver Knightian medal. Branches, uninjured by cold, were produced from a plant which had 
been exposed during the whole winter without protection; and the species is expected to he 
perfectly hardy. Mr. Fortune has communicated the following information concerning it: 

“*This pretty Azalea was found in a nursery near Shanghae, and has been brought from the 
far-famed city of Sho-chow-foo. Further than this its origin is unknown. It is no doubt a very 
distinet species, and probably comes from a country further north than any of its race in China, 
or, at all events, from a higher elevation on the mountains. Asa green-house plant in this country 
it will be greatly prized. The striking form and novel color of its flowers, its small leaves and 
neat habit, will render it most desirable for bouquets and for decorative purposes. But it is not 
unlikely that it may prove perfectly hardy in our climate; indeed it stood out in the Bagshot 


Nursery last winter, without the slightest protection, and flowered most profusely last spring. 
We may, therefore, hope to have, in time, a race of Chinese Azaleas growing and blooming in our 


” 


borders, and vieing in beauty with the well-known Rhododendrons of North America.’ 


“Although the plant is in a monstrous state, and is clearly a garden production, yet as it seems 


to belong to some wild form of the genus not before described, we have felt justified in treating 
it as a distinct species.” 
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Tue Mysore Hexacentre (Heracentris Mysorensis.)\—This charming stone climber from 
India is well worthy the attention of amateur or professional growers of new and rare 
plants. It was shown first in England, in May, 1852, before the London Horticultural 
Society, and was pronounced the most attractive among all the new and fine plants exhibited. 
This is saying a great deal. We copy the following cut and description from Pazton’s 
Flower Garden: 
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MYSORE HEXACENTRE. 


“ Among all the fine plants exhibited in the garden of the Horticultural Society last May, none 
excited such universal interest as that now represented. It formed a small umbrella-like creeper 
trained over trellis in the manner represented in the annexed vignette, the whole circumference 
of which was loaded with pendulous racemes of most beautiful large yellow and crimson flowers 
The plant was sent to Messrs, Verion, of Exeter, from the Mysore country, which it inhabits, as its 
name indicates. No doubt it is the best hot-house climber that has been introduced for many years. 
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“We understand that the plant was sent home by Franos Matrsy, Esq., of the H.E.LC. Civil 
Service. Our drawing having been taken from an inferior specimen, by no means represents all 
the character and beauty of the species, One drawing, received from Mr. Matrsy since this figure 
was made, represents the bunches of flowers and buds from fifteen to eighteen inches long, and 
another with the upper or first flowers 
dropped, and a large cluster suspended 
at the end of a flower-stalk of about the 
same length. It is added that, before 
the plant is out of bloom, the pendulous 
flower-stalks are from two to two anda 
half feet long. 

“ Whatever may be thought of the so- 
called species, which Professor Nzes von 
Esenpeck has separated from the origi- 
nal Hexacentris coccinea, Dr. Waxuicu’s 
Thunbergia coccinea, nobody will ques- 
tion the entire novelty of the plant be- 
fore us, whose small not leafy bracts, 
large corollas and shaggy not smooth 
anthers, indicate a totally different or- 
ganization. 

“The genus Hexacentris, which sig- 
nifies six spurs, is named in allusion to 
two of its stamens, having one spur each 
proceeding from the base of the anthers, 
while the other two have each two 
spurs.” 


Acacta Marcrvata. Ft. Brown. (Alias 
A. trigona Alph. De Candolla.) A hand- 
some greeg-house shrub, with dark green 
leaves, and bright yellow blossoms ap- 
pearing in April. Native of King 
George’s Sound. 
This is known in Gardens as A, cel- 
astrifolia major, under which name the 
plant from which our drawing was made 
was exhibited by Messrs, Henperson & 
Co., of Pine Apple Place. Its long nar- 
row curved phyllodes (leaves), shorter 
spikes, and downy ovary, amply dis- 
tinguish it from that species. To A. 
myrtifolia it approaches much more 
nearly, as Mr. Bentuam has remarked ; 
it seems indeed to be distinguishable ee 
only by its longer and more faleate leaves and more downy ovary. As to the A. marginata 
of gardens, we believe it is more frequently A. celastrifolia itself than anything else. 
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Tne Fruit Crop.—Wearner, &o.—The fruit crop in Western New York, after passmg 
through several trying changes of temperature, promises well, and may now be considered 
out of danger. On the evening of the 18th of May we had a violent thunder shower, 
accompanied with some hail and a great deal of wind, that in many places blew down 
houses and uprooted large trees. It injured the peaches, pears, and plums considerably ; 
apples were just in a sufficiently backward state to escape. What made it worse, were 
several cold, rainy days that followed. The peach trees looked worse than we ever saw 
them, and for a short time all hopes for a crop were abandoned. On the last days of May, 
however, it beqame warm, and trees recovered rapidly—the curled and bloated leaves 
dropped, new healthy leaves pushed out, and the fruit that remained on swelled rapidly. 
Nothing can afford a stronger proof that it is cold and variable weather that affects the 
peach leaf, than the fact that as soon as we have a warm and steady temperature, the sickly 
leaves fall, and the tree assumes a healthy hue. 

From the first of June up to this time (17th), we have had a remarkably favorable time 
for vegetation, and the growth made among trees and plants is fully equal to that of our 
best seasons at this time. On the 14th, 15th, and 16th it was excessively warm, the ther- 
mometer ranging from 94° to 96° in the shade; the atmosphere at the time was dry, and 
vegetation for the moment seemed on the point of being suspended, but a timely shower 





came, succeeded by a more temperate warmth, and now growth is luxuriant. 

Green peas grown in the open ground appeared in the Rochester markets on the 13th 
June for the first time this season, we believe, and in two or three days after that were 
abundant, cheap, and good. The Early Kent, as far as we know, beats the other early 
sorts nearly a week. 

On the 12th Bawman’s May, Early Purple Guigne, Belle d’ Orleans, and Early Richmond 
cherries were ripe. The Belle d’Orleans is the earliest light colored cherry we have 
yet seen. 





Our correspondent, A. G. Hanrorp, Esq., of Waukesha, Wis., writes us that the Early 
Purple was ripe with him on the 18th, so that Waukesha and Rochester are about equal 
in regard to the ripening of fruits. 

ae, 

New Yorx Srate Acricurtvrat Cottrcr.—On the 15th of April last an act was passed 
by the Legislature of this State incorporating the “New York State Agricultural College.” 
No appropriation has been made by the State for this college, but we suppose it will receive 
its apportionment of the literary fund, under the control of the Regents of the University. 
It is fortunate in this respect, being placed wholly beyond the control of politicians. The 
beautiful farm of Joun Detarrexp, near Geneva, has been purchased by the Trustees, and 
the college will be put in working order as soon as possible. Of the farm of Mr. DeLarrep 
the Geneva Courier says: 





“Perhaps there is not another position in this State where there are so many things combined 
to render it just the place for such a seminary. The soil is the very best, and this farm of three 
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hundred acres is under the very highest cultivation. It is accessible from every part of the 
country by railroad and steamboat, and its position within a mile of Seneca Lake, which it over- 
looks, renders that feature of it strikingly picturesque and beautiful. Mr. D.’s residence is half 
a mile from the public road, and the college buildings and grounds, although overlooked by 
Geneva, will be beautifully retired and away from observation. We know of no position, other 
things being equal, which can compare with the farm of Mr. Detarmtp for such an institution.” 

The following are the officers: 

President.—JOUN DELAFIELD, of Oaklands, Seneca county. 

Chairman of the Board of Trustees.—Hon. Joun A. Kixe, Jamaica, Queens county. 

Secretary of the Board of Trustees.—Joe. W. Bacos, of Waterloo, Seneca county. 

Treasurer.—N. B. Kipprn, of Geneva, Ontario county. 

a si 

Native Wixes.—The Cincinnati wines are working their way into the market. Mr. 
Loxawortn has established an agency in Rochester. His object, principally, is to let 
incredulous people know how good their Ohio wines are, or, in other words, to show the 
difference between pure wine and counterfeit. 

H. C. Wire, the agent, is not a professional wine dealer, but merely combines it, in an 
amateur way, with his editorial and implement affairs for the public good. 

Wine drinkers should have patriotism enough to give the preference to native production, 
and especially if purer, and therefore healthier and better than the imported article. But 
we must drop the subject here, lest we entrench upon the field occupied by brother Warrer 
with so much credit to himself and advantage to the public. He will pardon this very 
slight tresspass in his vineyard. 

ciiasiiecieciaiaapictl 

Ix our article on the Duchesse @ Orleans pear we omitted a description of the tree, as 
follows: The trees are of moderately vigorous growth, upright and regular. Wood—vlive 
colored, with light specks. Foliage—somewhat like White Doyenné. It is yet doubtful with 
us whether it will make a durable tree on the quince. We have some very healthy and 
productive specimens six years old that have borne three years. 

a se 

Tue friends of Mr. Gervase Wueeter, the accomplished architect and author of “Rural 
Homes,” will be glad to learn that he has returned from Europe and resumed the practice 
of his profession. His card will be found in our advertising pages. 

caeiceall si 

May Weatner ry Onro.—The change of weather last week after our items were made up, was 
a remarkable one, if any thing can be remarkable with regard to climate. Thursday morning 
was cold enough for a March day. The vines suffered where not protected, though the change 
was quite enough to warn the wary. The potato tops were touched, and we observed the young 
shoots of our dwarf pears slightly nippé d. Fruit, generally, did not suffer, so far as observed. The 
hail storm on Wednesday evening produced the change. On Thursday night was the climax, 
A gentieman informed us his thermometer stood at 32—ours at 88 under a porch. 

As regards the peach prospect, we have made no inquiry, but our own orchard was pretty 
much stripped before the late frost. The severe changes in April caused the “curl of the k af.” 


i 


Nearly every limb needs stripping, as the diseased leaves affect the health of the trees injuriously. 


Dr. Harris ascribes the cause to insects puncturing the leaf. What would he say to two or three 
hundred trees all “punctured” at the same time, and no inseets visible? Mr. Barry is right. 
The same thing has been noted by us before, and always traceable to sudden changes of weather. 
See the Fruit Garden, by P. Barry, page 365.—Sprinafield (Ohio) Gazette, May 27. 
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AcKNOWLEDGMENTS.—From Go. Lxsiiz, Toronto, O. W., seedling Cinerarias. Beauty of ! 
Toronto—white center, purple edge. Blue Bonnet (Kennedy)—dark blue, large, but a loose, 
open, imperfect flower; the color alone is good. Lesliana—white center and crimson on 
edge; good color, but the petals are narrow and shape very poor. Canada West (Kennedy) 
—white, with a light edging of lilac; delicate and pretty, but wanting character and distinct- 
ness. In the collection of unnamed seedlings examined last month, there were some half | 
a dozen better than any of the present lot. 

Seedling Calceolaries—all pretty, but none of them remarkable. No. 1 is large and colors 
good; but among hundreds of seedlings which we have seen in bloom this spring, we have 
found no new colors nor combinations. Deep or light yellow, or cream, with a light or 
heavy marbling of light red, dark red or maroon. The various combinations of these 
colors, however, are very interesting. 

British Queen Strawberries—We are indebted to R. G. Parpze, Esq., of Geneva, for 
specimens of this famous variety, grown by Dr. Hutt, of Newbugh. They were of fair 
size, but not much more than half as large as we have seen them before, both in this 
country and in Europe. They must have been ripe at Newburg nearly ten days or a fort- 
night sooner than they would be at Rochester. A note from Mr. Parpge concerning Dr, 
Houtz’s culture will be found in another place. 


I send inclosed two small squares of enameled glass suitable for horticultural purposes, It is 
manufactured near this city, and is considered an admirable substitute for all other kinds for 
green-houses and forcing beds, One surface is made opake in its manufacture; it is roughened 
and similar in appearance to what is termed ground glass. Why import, while an article in all 
respects available is made in this country? The cost of this enameling on the glass is five cents 
per foot additional to the price of the glass, or five dollars per hundred feet. Glass that I sell at 
$4.00, $4.25, and $4.50 per 100 feet, would be $9.00, $9.25, and $9.50; the price of the double 
thick glass sent, is double for the glass; enameling the same. Tuos, P. James.—Philadelphia, 

The glass referred to in Mr. James’ note is a beautiful article, and we have no doubt will 
answer horticultural purposes well. It seems to be just the thing, but five cents per foot 
for the enameling makes it costly, and the cost is a matter of importance, especially to pro- 
fessional cullivators who use large quantities of glass, and have to study economy. Some 
sort of obscured glass seems to be necessary under our bright scorching sun for nearly all 
glass structures. The English rough plate glass, one-eighth of an inch thick, weighing two 
pounds to the foot, costs in England from eight cents to ten cents per foot, for sizes varying 
from 8x10 to 10x14; this is about the price of the enameled glass, common thickness. The 
double thick enameled would be, we suppose, about one-eighth of an inch thick, and would 


cost twice as much as the rough plate; but then there is to be added freight, duty, and 
other charges. 


——_—___ ~~. 


SrrawsBeErrizs.—Onr friend Mr. Parpgs, now of Geneva, has been on a tour of observa- 
tion among the strawberries, and very kindly permits us to publish the following notes: 


Srrawserry Cuttivation.—A determination to examine as thoroughly as possible for myself 
this spring the best strawberry grounds within my convenience, induced me to visit the fine 
gardens of Ws. R. Prince, Esq., of Flushing, and Dr. A. G. Hutt, of Newburgh, on the 8th and 
9th June inst., where the very large variety of well cultivated, excellent kinds afforded me much 
gratification. I do not know of any place in this country where we can find nobler specimens of 
rare trees, shrubs, and plants than on the truly splendid grounds of Mr. Prince. For many years 
he has been a most enthusiastic cultivator of the strawberry, together with the trial of hundreds 
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of his own seedlings. I noticed quite a number of promising seedlings, some of which exhibited 
a very handsome show of fruit, and several of his favorites were of fine flavor, size, color, and 
production, but they were pretty uniformly in such compact little masses—as most nurserymen’s 
beds usually are—and some of them so shaded by trees and shrubbery, that an intelligent opinion 
could seareely be inclined to in regard to them. I hope Mr. P., or some one, will give them a 
fairer test, with more room, light, and air, for two or three kinds certainly looked very well, cone 
sidering the disadvantages under which they labored; for until this is done, I cannot see as it can 
| be determined whether any of these seedlings are of equal or superior merit to other standard 
kinds we have already established. Some fruit will bear better in compact masses than others, 
|| and not so well as superior fruit under better and similar circumstance. I thought decidedly the 
|| best looking bed of strawberries on the grounds was McAvoy’s Superior, with the largest fruit on 
it, and I saw them in two or three different exposures, 

Dr. A. G. Hut has about thirty acres of land at Newburgh, adjoining on the west the residence 
of the late lamented Downie, on which Dr. Hutt is exhibiting a profuse expenditure of money 
and taste. The situation is certainly one of the most commanding on the Hudson, and it is aston- 
ishing to see with what rapidity he is bringing it towards perfection. I saw many things there, 
as well as at Mr. Princr’s, I would be glad to speak of, but my object is mainly to refer to the 
strawberry. Dr. Hutt cultivates the strawberry largely and well. His rows, I should judge, 
were full three feet apart, and the plants were nearly one foot apart in the rows, well mulched 
with tan bark. 

On almost the first bed I came to, I saw what I had so long desired te see—the British Queen, 
in all her glory. The earliest fruit was just ripening, and the flavor, on comparing with other 
fine kinds, was truly delicious, I carefully examined also its bearing qualities, and should think 
any one would pronounce them very satisfactory. The large bed bore quite uniformly and very 
well—that is to be specific. I noticed the strong plants usually had from six to eight stalks on 
each plant, with five to eight large berries on each; and I noticed the quarter part of the 
blossom-buds perfected fruit. So much has been said about the impossibility of raising a fair 
crop of this fine fruit in this country, that I was carefully guarded at all points in my examina- 
tion, and have no hesitation in pronouncing it a fair crop. The ground was high, rather hard, dry, 
and gravelly, and I should judge had no superior cultivation, except an intelligent a thorough 
preparation of the bed in the first place, with a rather too thin mulching of tan bark afterwards. 
And here I must acknowledge that for ten years I have endeavored to obtain the true British 
Queen strawberry, and have a number of times had no doubt for a time I really had it; yet I 
must confess in all the exhibitions I have attended, and grounds visited, I have never before seen 
the true British Queen in bearing. (1.) I took some of the fruit to Geneva and submitted them 
to the test of an Englishman perfectly familliar with it, and who has the same growing in his 
garden on some plants brought over by himself, and he pronounces them genuine. The varieties 
ordinarily cultivated in this county for the British Queen have no relation to it. I do not think 
the Queen a good variety for an ordinary cultivator to do much with, but still worthy the 
attention of amateurs. The fruit more nearly resembles in appearance the Alice Maud, but 
shorter and different shape, with higher flavor, of course, I was also pleased to examine at this 
place almost all of Myarr’s varieties in good cultivation, and although Myatt’s Eliza was surpris” 
ing Dr. Huu by its unexpected respectable appearance, yet I think he will soon discard all 
Myarr’s but the British Queen. Burr's New Pine was sustaining itself nobly on these grounds, while 
Black Prince, with an occasional exception, exhibited the same insipid flavor so common in Western 
New York. As in Mr. Prror’s grounds, so in Dr. Hutt’s, McAvoy’s Superior bore off the palm, 
completely throwing Hovry’s and other similar varieties in the shade as to size, flavor, and pro- 
ductiveness, while Longworth’s Prolific followed closely in the wake. Dr. Hutt had several large 
beds of each, with plenty of room, and afforded them a much fairer test than Mr. Pamcz 
Kitley, Goliah, Schiller, in Dr. Hvtx’s grounds, and a number of varieties at Mr. Paryce’s, had 
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not yet begun to ripen, and of course I could not judge of them. Hovey’s no where that I saw | 
it did itself justice east. 

By this visit to these fine strawberry plantations, I am confirmed in the opinion that no where 
within my observation is the soil and climate so favorable to the cultivation of the strawberry as 
in our vicinity ; for no where have I ever seen so large fruit, or 80 great productiveness, as we are 
accustomed to aee around Rochester. R. G. P. 


(1.) Some five or six years ago the British Queen might have been found in nearly all 
the nurseries; but when on trial it was found a shy bearer, and somewhat delicate, it was 
immediately dropped. Dr. Hvxt’s success again revived some hopes, and created a tempo- 
rary demand for the plant, that has induced the nurserymen to plant it again. 

——— 

Astomisnine Succnes.—The annals of horticulture never have, and probably never will agai: 
witness a more wonderful triumph than the two last numbers of the Horticulturist liaye unfolded 
to the world, viz.: an old strawberry raiser has actually produced, according to his account, 
within eight years, more than twenty varieties of strawberries worthy of being pronouiced 
“very productive,” besides possessing almost every other imaginable good quality. Of all the 
valuable varieties now in cultivation of this fine fruit, not one kind ean be found so worthy of 
being on a family list as six of those wonderful seedlings of the writer, and for a market garden 
only two exceptions are made for other kinds, and of those two one of them has searcely been 
long enough in cultivation cast of Ohio to give it a fair trial, and the other will searcely bear at 
all in many locations and soils with ordinary cultivation. 

Most men consider themselves highly favored if they sueceed during years with thousands of 
seedlings in getting one or two varieties which really prove worthy of general cultivation ; but 
one man, it seems, has made himself an illustrious exception. I shall be most happy i} when 
others prove them, they shall be found so deserving. Until then, even a Prince has not the 
power to prevail over a Youna Diccrr. 

—__=9= 

Permit me to say a few words with respect to Lonewortn’s popular strawberry. I am con- 
tinually receiving communications, with leaves and flowers, of a spurious sort sold for this 
strawberry. This plant is yet scarce, and I am sorry that a pistillate variety, without merit 
should be palmed on the public for this favorite of mine. D. McAvoy. 


We are very sorry, too, Mr. McAvoy, we assure you. We have ourselves lost two years’ 


culture of this variety through a little carelessness on the part of some one. 
a ae 

Arrtecr’s Arwanac.—It would afford me much pleasure to have a small place in your journal 
to notice a work published by Tuomas Arrteck, of Washington, Adam’s county, Miss., in which I 
conceive he is attempting to teach southeners erroneous views on the subject of Southern Pomo- 
logy. The work alluded to is “ Affeck’s Southern Rural Almanac,” and from it I shall make a 
few quotations in regard to his views on the acclimation of fruit trees, notice them briefly, give 
ny experience, and leave your readers, (which I hope are many in Mississippi,) to draw their 
own conclusions, The lively interest which I feel on the subject of Southern fruits is the only 
apology I have to offer for thus attempting to combat that which I know to be erroneous, so far 
as this section of the State is concerned. 





As I have promised to occupy but little of your time, I give you the quotations first. Mr. 
Arrteck asks, “ Can an individual plant, the growth of a rigorously cold, or even a cool climate, b 





made to thrive—not merely to exist—in a climate warm as ours? Experience has most amply 


proven that it can not: and experience, too, aequired at so costly a price, and by so many individ- 
uals as to be beyond dispute. Where are the tens of thousands of fruit trees which have been 


brought to the South from Europe, and the North, and West, in years past? Not one 1m a hun- "A, 
et 
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dred are now living; and not one in a thousand ever bore a fruit! This is perfectly notorious. 
The individual trees are here meant. Where proper means are used, they may be carried through 
a season or two, so as to admit of propagation from them here, thus bringing about a gradual 
and complete acclimation.” “It has been said, and with truth, that trees brought southward 
more than a degree or two, invariably prove unfruitful.” ‘And here we would remark, by the 
term acclimation we mean a rehabitation, rather, to a climate natural to the species, but to which 
the growth of wood and bark, made by the individual plant grown in a colder climate, is alto- 


gether unsuited, and which rarely, if ever, does become adapted to a more southern temperature. 


We have all seen northern-grown trees stand, year after year, making faint attempts at growing, 
bearing a few leaves, which are dropped long before the proper season, neither branches nor stems 
increasing in diameter, and not a fruit to be seen. Yet, young trees propagated from these 
upon thrifty, southern-grown stocks, grow, thrive, and bear fruit. Not always, perhaps, the 
trees first propagated, a second or third generation being often needed before a thorough acclima- 
tion is brought about. Young trees, cut to the ground, and compelled to make an entirely new 
growth, commonly thrive well.” 

This wholesale and sweeping denunciation against northern and foreign fruit trees, does not at 
all agree with my experience. I have planted fruit trees received as far north as Boston, from 
Messrs. Hovey & Co.; they not only lived, but grew— made fine, large, healthy trees, and pro- 
duced abundantly the finest peaches I ever beheld—and I have fruited one hundred and ten 
varieties, many of them of southern growth, and grown in this immediate vicinity (Vicksburg), 
where they have the soil, location, climate, and varieties that will enable them to grow as fine 
peaches as the world has ever seen or tasted. I have seen notices in the New Orleans papers 
that peaches from there are the best sent to that city. Being familiar with the peaches grown 
there, I now challenge any orchardist there, or Mr. Arrieck either, to show handsomer or better 
fruit than I can from “these Northern individual trees.” 

From Messrs. Exuwanour & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., I recieved a lot of pear trees on quince 
stocks a few years ago; they, too, have grown finely, and produced fruit—one variety weighing 
as much as one pound twelve ounces (Duchess d’ Angouleme). If any fruit grower that has 
procured trees grown at the “southern nurseries” that are healther or larger of their age, I will 
give him a silver cup, to be determined by any two individuals competent to judge. I have 
trees, also, from Savut & Co., Newburgh, N. Y., Mrvor’s nurseries, Clarksville, Tenn., which have 
fruit on them at this time, These trees can be seen at any time twenty miles east of Vicksburg; 
also a large number from the Vicksburg nurseries, and of my own working ; fine trees. Compari- 
sons ean be made fram them by any one interested in these matters. 

Mr. ArrLeck says, “a second or third generation being often needed before a thorough acclima- 
tion is brought about.” Now I should like to know how many varieties of pear, apple, or peach 
he has produced from the seed worth eating? This is the only way a generation could be brought 
forth, In looking over his catalogue of fruits, I see nothing but the published varieties in culti- 
vation—no superior seedlings mentioned two or three removes from the original. Let us examine 
this catelogue again, and see what he says about the ripening of fruits—his pears and apples 
ripening from one to three months later than with me, and peaches about six weeks. Location, 
one degree south of this, where fruits mature sooner. This looks to me as if he knew but little 
about our fruita, and all this gasconade about “ acclimated fruits” well grown and adapted to this 
climate, is all for the purpose of selling his own trees, and injuring the sale of northern and 
Western nurserymen. AFFLECK’s prices are one to three hundred per cent. higher than northern 
nursery rates, and if he should be fortunate enough to convince those who are in want of trees 
of the great superiority of his, then his purpose will be accomplished. Let justice be done, 
however, to these trees brought from other States, from which I have gathered many a basket of 
luscious high colored fruit, and presented to my friends with the remark from them that they 
had no idea such fine fruit could be grown here. It might with the same propriety be argued 
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that a foreigner could not live in our climate, or that animals brought from a colder climate 
would sicken and die immediately, 

Mr. Arrieck came to this State a few years ago from Ohio, and he seems to have held his own 
pretty well. When I first met with him, he was selling stock from the above State, yet not a 
word did I hear him say about their being unsuited for us. “But a change came o’er the spirit 
of his dreams” since he got among us, and now nothing “brought south more than a degree or 
two” will begin to do. “Circumstances alter cases,” however, and he is now in for the “ natives 
exclusively,” determined to make these bantlings of his own fruitful. Hoping they may prove 
fruitful to purchasers, and that we shall have a good account of them a few years hence, and not 
like many that I have known set out the first year hidden in grass, and set fire to “clear of” in 
the fall, “growing less and less” until they finally gave up the ghost, and the ery was raised that 
our country was “not adapted to fruit.” 8. W. Montcomeny.—Hinds county, Miss, 


Rerropucrion oF Varieties oF Frurr.—While a resident of New England, we were often struck 
with the distinct and marked difference in the Westfield Seek-no-further. This apple was famous 
throughout the whole region of our observation, and was universally known and regarded asa 
first rate fruit; but, though it always possessed certain cardinal characteristics by which it was 
easily recognized as the Seek-no-further, it was often quite dissimilar in minor respects. In some 
instances, it was a late winter fruit; in others, it ripened in autumn, On some trees it was large. 


on others, medium sized; and on others, small. In some eases the color of the fruit was a fine red, 
extending over nearly the whole surface; in others, a lighter red was spread over one side only ; 
and again, it was distinctly striped with red on a yellow ground. The form was generally 
conical, but sometimes round. The stem longer and more slender in specimens from some trees 
than from others. The flesh, though generally tender, was sometimes firm; and the trees occured 
not unfrequently in old orchards, a large proportion, if not all, of which were seedling trees 

These are our impressions relative to this fruit, which, in some respects, may be erroneous; but 
believing that similar features pertain, in a greater or less degree, to other varieties, we have been 
induced to state them as our recollection best serves us, We were at a loss to account for so great 
differences in a well known fruit, except by supposing it to be more strongly disposed to be repro- 
duced from its own seeds than most fruits, 

On a visit to Torringford, Conn., a gentleman assured me he possessed a genuine Winter Golden 
Sweeting. This apple being one of our early and especial favorites, we procured scions, not 
believing at the time, however, we were obtaining a winter fruit with the characteristic qualities 
of the Golden Sweeting, and inserted them on a bearing tree previous to our removal to Iowa. 
Two years afterward we visited the tree in October, and were pleased to find two or three fruits 
bore an exact resemblance to the Golden Sweeting, except that they were green, hard, and appa- 
rently possessed of keeping qualities which, through circumstances, we were unable to test. 

We learn from an intelligent nurseryman from Indiana, that several seedlings of the Pryor's 
Red, a popular western apple, have been produced, which bare so close a resemblance to the 
parent variety, both in habit of tree and quality of fruit, as not to be easily distinguished. We 
think the Pryor’s Red more nearly like the Westfield Seek-no-further in its qualities, though evi- 
dently a different fruit, than any apple we have ever seen. 

In cross-fertilizing, it seems the qualities of the new fruit may be predetermined by knowing 
those of the varieties from which it is produced, and this, whether the parent varieties have been 
extended by grafting or not; while it is stated that seedling varieties lose their power of repro- 
ducing themselves by their seeds, after being grafted on other stocks. 

If it is true that seedling fruits are in a greater or less degree likely to be reproduced by their 
seeds, why not go back to the original tree of our best varieties, where they are known to exist 
—for instance, the Newtown Pippin, Northern Spy, and Early Joe apples, and the Tyson, Diz, 
Seckel, and other pears—and by enclosing the blossoms in the same manner as in hybridizing, 
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prevent cross-fertilization, with the hope of reproducing the identical, or closely similar varieties, 
superior in some respects, perhaps, to the original variety. 

For example: If the Seckel pear could thus be produced by its seeds, the habit of the new 
Seckel tree might, perchance, be that of a robust and vigorous grower. It is feared, by some, that 
the tree of the famous Northern Spy apple will prove to be an indifferent bearer; may not this 
defect be obviated in the next generation of Northern Spys ? 

Should the foregoing ideas appear speculative, we hope some writer competent to the under- 
taking will inform us precisely how much latent power to reproduce themselves, individual 
varieties of fruits possess. Jas, WeEep.—Muscatine, Jowa. 


Suave Trees—Tue Cirvron Grare.—I heartily endorse most of Mr. Bacoy’s remarks on shade 
trees in the March number. There may be too much of a good thing; and if you can have trees 


, 


all handsome, variety is better than sameness The Maple is really a very desirable tree; but 


have not old associations done much to give it unmerited supremacy? In New England you will 
see more Maples used as street shades than all others combined. Hardly any of its villages at 


all known for neatness and beauty, but has its avenue, or avenues, of century-old Maples; and 
the New England farmer, when he plants his street row, still selects the Maple as almost matter- 
of-course. If he does not select it, the one alternative is the Elm, which—I quite agree with Mr. 
Bacoy—is the better tree of the two. Happily there is no necessity of being confined to either 
one of them, where there is room for variety. So far as my observation goes, I may hazard the 
opinion that all our most beautiful forest trees at the north may be successfully grown on any 
soil capable of good farm crops, if first well subdued and thoroughly drained. I have seen equally 
fine Oaks and Elms on the lightest and on the richest of soils—on the poor plain, honored by the 
good taste and good cultivation of New-Haven’s citizens, and on the rich clay of the (so-called) 
Ohio Black Swamp, or the alluvial of the Miami Valley. 

In the forest the Hickory is, perhaps, oftenest found on rich, flat ground; yet some of the 
handsomest specimes I have ever seen of the species grow on light sand—sand a good way down, 
too. The Red Flowering Maple, oftener known as the Soft Maple, is mostly found native to wet, 
or rather low situations. In a variety row of my own, two years’ planted, on high, stiff, clay 
soil, it thrives as well as any tree in the row. 

Speaking of the Oak, Mr. Bacon says he has no reason to complain of the tardiness of its 
growth. Such is my experience. It grows fast enough, with good attention, to satisfy any one 
of reasonable expectations; and it is unquestionably the king among trees, as the Elm is the 
queen. 

Iam glad to see that your correspondent, “G. E,” calls attention to the Clinton Grape. For 
its hardiness and great productiveness, ten years of cultivation by my father and myself bear 
good witness, It is not quite equal to the Catawba as a table grape—having a pungency in the 
skin that imparts a rather unpleasant sharpness to a pulp which, alone, is both sweet and tender. 
For its hardiness and productiveness it is a valuable grape, where the Catawba and Isabella will 
not always ripen. Your correspondent says that in equal situations it ripens two or three weeks 
before the Isabella; my observation says from one to two weeks; even ten days grace often 
makes a very material difference in the value of a grape when frosts threaten to admonish the 
lagging season. I have little doubt that the Clinton will prove an excellent wine grape, though 
I have not seen it fairly tested. I have seen no greater nor more regular bearer; and have tried 
none that keeps better when packed for winter and spring use. Wx. H. Scorr.—Adrian, Mich. 


Ir there ever was a natural flower garden, it is the Sacramento Valley. Walk any place you 
please outside of the city, and wherever the plowshare of the husbandman has not been, there 
will you find a bed of beautiful wild flowers of every hue and description. Travelers by the 
wayside, at this season of the year, are indeed “treading in a paradise of beauty.”—Californian. 
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CutivatTion oF THE Wittow.—Last fall I set about two thousand of the Saliz viminalis, or 
basket willow, in a light loamy soil (it will stand a drouth well) from which I had taken sixty 
bushels of shelled corn per acre. I set them on a quarter of an acre, intending to set out the whole 
piece in future, making in all three acres. I was induced to try this kind of business, 
thinking it would be profitable. They said the willow could be grown on the soil before stated 
and by paying as much attention to it as I would to corn, I could raise two tons per acre in 
three or four years, valued form $100 to $150 per ton. 

This is new business to me, and I should like to get some information from persons with more 
experience in the culture of trees, &e., than I have had an opportunity to obtain. The willow 
business constituted quite an item in our imports for the last year. $5,000,000 worth were used 
jn the United States, of which New York eity is said to have used $2,000,000. If our climate is 
favorable, soil suitable, and if we can raise them for $50 per ton, I cannot see what other 
inducements we wish to try and cultivate them. 

Though I am saying two words for myself to one for somebody else, if these few remarks should 
suggest something to yonr mind that would be useful hints for all, then I have not written in 
vain. L. A. Bearpstey.—South Hdmeston. 


There are other points to be considered beside the mere growing of the willow. They 
must be peeled and prepared for market in the same way as those imported from Europe. 
We hope Mr. BrarpsteEy’s inquiries will elicit some information on the subject, as it seems 
to attract considerable attention at this time. 


Pernaps what I may have to say is old to old gardeners, but to young ones, like myself, the 
result of a little experiment in the culture of cabbages, may be both new and useful. 

I planted the ground occupied with such peas as Stubl’s Dwarf and Champion of England, and 
after the peas had been removed, with cabbage plants of the variety of Premium Flat Dutch. 
August was considerably advanced before I got them in the ground, and, as I might have expected 
when winter came but few of them were good for anything, most of them not being headed at all, 
or only very loosely. I dug a trench in the ground deep enough to receive the cabbages, and 
placed them in it heads down, and threw straw loosely over them and covered them up, just as I 
did well-headed cabbages for spring use. Now for the result:—Upon opening the trench the 
other day, (April,) I was surprised to find that these loose cabbages had become as hard as wooa 
—indeed, perfect cabbages, though small. I have related the circumstance to several profes- 
sional gardeners, who say that they knew before that cabbages would keep when buried, but did 
not before know they would head when buried. It seems to me a very useful fact. J. G. W. 


ccnniininhiiaiiiiinninaian 
CANADIAN FLOWER GATHERER. 
BY MRS, TRAILL, AUTHOR OF “FOREST GLEANINGS,” OAKLAND, RICE LAKE, ©, W. 


Apantium capmtarre—Madien Hair Fern.—Early in the month of May may be observed by 
those who suffer their eyes to be occupied by what is going on among the lowly plants and herbs 
that spring up in their path, a most charming fern, known by the familiar names of Maiden hair and 
Fairy fern, from its elegant lightness. It is one of the most graceful of all that graceful tribe of 
plants; its botanical name is Adantium or Maiden hair; it grows in wild swampy and tangled 
thickets; it may be seen by the road side, but mostly does it love the rich, black, spongy mould 
on the banks of creeks, and there you must often have noticed it. At first the leaf comes up 
curiously curled, having the appearance of a brown hairy caterpiller. A few warm hours of sun- 
shine or soft rain makes the leaf unroll, and the tender leaflets expand. In three or four days 
what a change has been effected? The thick covering of brown hair has disappeared—no trace 
of its infant dress remaining visible on the whole plant. The stem becomes smooth, and black, 
and elastic, like fine whalebone, supporting its exquisite foliage on foot-stalks of hair-like light- 
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ness, diverging in a semi-circular form, and displaying fronds of the tenderest, most vivid green. 
Many other ferns retain the hairy covering, which forms a fringe of russet brown along the foot- 
stalks; and one in particular, that may often be seen in green-houses, is so clothed at its roots 
with this hair as to obtain from it the name of the hare foot fern. 

This elegant species, the capillaire, preserves its color well in drying, and will bear the pressure 
of a moderately heated iron, if laid between many folds of soft paper. It may be then pasted 
down on a sheet of thick white paper by the application of a camel’s hair brush dipped in common 
flour paste. Great care and neatness is required in this work not to apply too much moisture, and 
with a bit of fine rag to press down the leaf or leaves in the natural form of the plant; it must 
not be twisted or distorted into any stiff figure, as much of the merit of the work depends on 
preserving the exact appearance of the plant. Many kinds of flowers can be also preserved in 
the same way by carefully disposing the petals and leafiets between sheets of blotting paper, and 
submitting them to considerable pressure. A box filled with stones is a good press, but a screw 
linen press is best if it ean be had. Specimens thus preserved, when dry enough, should be pasted 
down and the stalks secured by a slip of common adhesive plaster placed across in one or two 
places very neatly. The botanical and common name may be written at one corner, or a list 
with figures appended as reference kept with the specimens, The ferns are easier to preserve 
than flowers; therefore I recommend them to young beginners. 

Poporuytium PeLtatuM—Mandrake or May Apple.—This was the first indigenous fruit that I saw 
in Canada; it attracted my attention on my first journey through the woods. I noticed, growing 
by the side of the road at the edge of the forest, a plant with two large palmate leaves, between 
the axils of which hung a yellow oblong fruit, about the size of a Magnum Bonun plum. The 
man who drove the horses told me it was good to eat, and alighted and plucked it for me, advising 
me to throw away the thick outerskin. The fruit was over ripe, and there was a rank flavor that 
I did’nt quite relish. I have since become better acquainted with the plant, and as there are 
many things about it deserving of notice, I will give a description of it for the information of 
those persons who have had less time to study it. 

When the May Apple, (for in Canada that is its most common name,) first breaks the ground 
early in the month of May, the leaves are folded round the stem like a closed parasol, and are of 
a bronzed green, almost copper color, and expand, displaying two palmate leaves, i. e., spread 
like a hand; it is peltate—the peduncle, like a pillar, supporting the leaf from the center 
underneath, as in the Nasturtium and Water Lily, (Nymphea). In the fruit-bearing plants the 
petioles form a fork, in the axil of which one large green bud (rarely, but sometimes, two), is 
inserted ; the blossom is large rosaceous form, white, with a yellowish tint. At a little distance 
it gives out a pleasant fragranee, but when held too near is rank and overpowering. The flower 


is very handsome, belonging to the class and order of Polyandria monogynia. It is not easily 
preserved, as it is brittle and fleshy, and loses much of its beauty in its dried state. It is better 
to dry and press the flower separate from the leaves; it can be restored to its place (the axil of 


the leaves) and pasted down after the whole is prepared. This plan I have often pursued very 
advantageously. 

The fruit of the May Apple, when the plant is found growing in moist partially shaded spots, 
will attain to the full size of a Magnum Bonwm plum. The latter end of August is the usual time 
for its ripening. To have it in perfection, the fruit should be gathered before it turns quite yellow 
and laid in a sunny window. The outer rind, which is thick and fleshy and of a rank flavor, 
must be cast aside. The inner pulp, on which the seeds are imbedded, is of a delightful rich 
acid; but when intended for preserving, the fruit may be used quartered or entire, and thrown 
into boiling syrup, in which ginger or cloves have been boiled. Thus treated, after having 
remained in the jar some weeks, this is a most delicious preserve, searcely inferior to some of 
Woasr’s Indian manufacture. Let the skillful and curious in such matters try it. 

The roots of the May Apple are used by the Indians as a cathartic; they are reticulated. It 
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is curious to see a bed of them laid open, and to observe the way in which they interlace each 
other like an extensive net-work. They are white, about the thickness of a finger, spreading 
horizontally beneath the surface of the soil. From every articulation a bud sprouts up, forming 
the leaf stem. The single leaves produce no fruit—most probably they are the first year’s growth: 
possibly it is from the second year’s shoot that the fruit-bearing stem rises. I have often wondered 
if the May Apple has attracted the attention of the horticulturists, Could the fruit be improved 
by artificial culture? 


— Oe 


Notices of Books, Pamphlets, Ke. 


Rvrat Essays. By A.J. Downtna. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by Grorce Wrr1zam Corts; and a 

Letter to his Friends by Freperrka Bremer. New York: Grorce G. Putwum & Co., 10 Park Place. 

While Mr. Downtne was yet alive and well, with a prospect of long years of usefulness 
and happiness before him, we thought that those charming rural essays of his that appeared 
from month to month in the Horticulturist, should be collected and put in a form more 
accessible to us all, and one especially that would place them more within the reach of 
thousands of general readers who eschew horticultural journals. This has at length been 
done; but alas! not as we hoped to see it done by himself, but by his bereaved friends, as 
a last sad duty. It is a beautiful volume of nearly six hundred pages, embellished with a 
portrait of the author, and many of the finest engravings that have appeared in the Horti- 
cultwrist. A memoir by Grorer Witt1aM Curtis, and a letter to Mr. Downrne’s friends 
by Freperrxa Bremer are prefixed. 

Mr. Curtis is well known as a tasteful and elegant writer, and the memoir which we 
have read carefully and with a painful intesest, shows that he was a warm and intimate friend 
and ardent admirer of Mr. Downrna, and that in many respects he appreciated correctly 
his talents, character, and influence. We must confess, however, that we are not pleased 
with him. We think we can see in several passages of the memoir an endeavor to exaggerate 
or color certain facts and circumstances in order to give additional interest to the production 
—a thing entirely superfluous—or perkaps to give more scope to his imagination and his pen: 
This is a very natural failure with sugh men as Mr. Curtis, the particular charm of whose 
writings consist in highly colored, over-drawn pictures, but it is a great pity that in this 
instance he was not satisfied with a plain, unvarnished statement. The people who feel 
most interest in Mr. Downtne’s history are not mere novel readers, whose romantic appetites 
can only be satiated with the wonderful and supernatural; on the contrary, they are people 
whose minds dwell upon realities, lovers of the beautiful in nature and art, cultivators and 
improvers of the field and the garden, worshippers of Flora and Pomona, and Mr. Downtxa 
was their chosen leader, the man whose writings not only conveyed instruction and 
encouragement, but struck a chord of sympathy in their hearts that bound them to him as 
to a brother. How Mr. Downtna’s manliness of sentiment would have scorned such a 
puerile passage as the following: 


“Anprew was born many years after the other children. He was the child of his parents’ age, 
and, for that reason, very dear. He began to talk before he could walk, when he was only nine 
months old, and the wise village gossips shook their heads in his mother’s little-cottags, and 
prophesied a bright career for the precocious child. At eleven months that career manifestly 


began, in the gossips’ eyes, by his walking bravely about the room: a handsome, cheerful, intelli- 
gent child, but quiet and thoughtful, petted by the elder brothers and sister, standing sometimes 
in the door, as he grew older, and watching the shadows of the clouds chase each other over the 
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Fishkill mountains upon the opposite side of the river; soothed by the universal silenee of the 
country, while the constant occupation of the father, and of the brother who worked with him 
in the nursery, made the boy serious, by necessarily leaving him much alone.” 


Does not this partake too much of the trifling style of a certain class of novel biographies? 
Further on he tells us: 


“The mother, a thrifty housekeeper and a religious woman, occupied with her many cares— 
cooking, mending, scrubbing, and setting things to rights—probably looked forward with some 
apprehension to the future condition of her sensitive Bensaany, even if he lived. The dreamy, 
shy ways of the boy were not such as indicated the stern stuff that enables poor men’s children 
to grapple with the world. Left to himself, his will began to grow imperious, The busy mother 
could not severely scold her ailing child; but a sharp rebuke had probably been pleasanter to 
him than the milder treatment that resulted from affectionate compassion, but showed no real 
sympathy. It is evident, from the tone in which he always spoke of his childhood, that his recol- 
lections of it were not altogether agreeable. It was undoubtedly clouded by a want of sympathy, 
which he could not understand at the time, but which appeared plainly enough when his genius 
eame into play. It is the same kind of clouded childhood that so often occurs in literary biography, 
where there was great mutual affection and no ill feeling, but a lack of that instinctive appre- 
hension of motives and aims, which makes each one perfectly tolerant of each other.” 


It would appear from the last sentence in this quotation, that Mr. Curtis had in his mind 
a certain stereotyped style of “ literary biography” to which the subject of his memoir must 
whether or no be adapted. The inference that one would naturally draw from the last 
quotation would be, that Dowxtne’s parents were very poor, and very ignorant as well, 
and that they showed him no sympathy. Now, as far as we know, such a conclusion 
would be quite erroneous. Mr. Down1na’s parents were, as we have been informed, during 
his childhood in easy, comfortable circumstances, plain, unpretending, but intelligent people, 
enjoying a respectable social position in the neighborhood. As a proof that they were not 
so poor as we would infer from Mr. Curtis, Mr. Downtne’s father at his death bequeathed 
to his children, free from debt, the beautiful property on which Mr. Downrxe lived and 
died.* In another place we are told by Mr. Curtis that— 


“He, too, had been hoping to go to college; but family means forbade. His mother, anxious 
to see him early settled, urged him, as his elder brothers were both doing well in business—the 
one as a nurseryman, and the other, who had left the comb factory, practising ably and prosper- 
ously as a physician—to enter as a clerk in a dry goods store. That request explains the want of 
delight with which he remembered his childhood: because it shows that his good, kind mother, 
in the midst of her baking, and boiling, and darning the children’s stockings, made no allowance 
—as how should she, not being able to perceive them—for the possibly very positive tastes of her 
boy. Besides, the first duty of each member of the poor household was, as she justly conceived, 
to get a living; and as Anprew was a delicate child, and could not lift and carry much, nor brave 
the chances of an out-door occupation, it was better that he should be in the shelter of a store. 
Ile, however, a youth of sixteen years, fresh from the studies, and dreams, and hopes of the 
Montgomery Academy, found his first duty to be the gentle withstanding of his mother’s wish ; 
and quite willing to ‘settle,’ if he could do it in his own way, joined his brother in the manage- 
ment of the nursery. He had no doubt of his vocation. Since it was clear that he must directly 
do something, his fine taste and exquisite appreciation of natural beauty, his love of natural 
forms, and the processes and phenomena of natural life, immediately determined his choice.” 

* The whole family occupied a position in society not inferior to that of A. J. Downe, though in a different sphere 


of action. One brother was a successful physician, and died young ; the other, Cuartes Downrné, is well known as 
one of the most intelligent nurserymen and pomologists in the country, now living retired at Newburgh. 
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Now we were told by one who ought to know, that he never expressed or entertained a 
desire to go to college, and if he had, we are quite certain that the family means did not 
forbid. Elsewhere, too, he speaks of his never being heard of as a partner in the nursery, 
This we know to be a mistake, for he was recognized and heard of as having his full share, 
and more than his share of influence in the business affairs of the nursery firm, and we 
believe he was always in childhood and manhood regarded with more than ordinary respect 
and affection by his brothers and sisters. 

The memoir refers to “ a certain aristocratic hauteur” in Mr. Down1ne’s manner, which 
was always evident in his personal intercourse. ‘In his dealings with workmen, with 
publishers, with men of affairs of all kinds, the same feeling which they called ‘stiffness,’ 
‘coldness,’ pride,’ ‘ haughtiness,’ or ‘reserve’, revealed itself.” This is explained as follows: 


“Tts origin waa, doubtless, two-fold. It sprang first from his exquisite mental organization, 
which instinctively shrunk from whatever was course or crude, and which made his artistic taste 
so true and fine. That easily extended itself to demand the finest results of men, as of trees, and 
fruits, and flowers; and then committed the natural error of often accepting the appearance of 
this result, where the fact was wanting. Hence he had a natural fondness for the highest circles 
of society—a fondness as deeply founded as his love of the best possible fruits. His social 
tendency was constantly toward those to whom great wealth had given opportunity of that 
ameliorating culture—of surrounding beautiful homes with beautiful grounds, and filling them 
with refined and beautiful persons, which is the happy fortune of a few. Hence, also, the fact 


that his introduction to Mr. Murray was a remembered event, because the mind of the boy 


instantly recognized that society to which, by affinity, he belonged; and hence, also, that admira- 
tion of the character and life of the English gentleman, which was life-long with him, and which 
made him, when he went to England, naturally and directly at home among them. From this, 
also, came his extreme fondness for music, although he had very little ear; and often when his 
wife read to him any peculiarly beautiful or touching passage from a book, he was quite unable 
to speak, so much was he mastered by his emotion. Besides this delicacy of organization, which 
makes aristocrats of all who have it, the sharp contrast between his childhood and his mature life 
doubtless nourished a kind of mental protest against the hard discomforts, want of sympathy, 
and misunderstandings of poverty.” 


Here again Mr. Curtis seizes upon the imaginary poverty of Mr. Downrne’s childhood, 
want of sympathy, &c., to sustain a theory far from being philosophical. If it were true 
that Mr. Downtne had been oppressed in his early years by poverty or unkind treatment, 
would that the more incline him to be proud and aristocratic? We see instances of this 
kind in the world sometimes we admit, where ignorant and selfish men become purse-proud 
and insolent, forgetting their humble origin; but Downrne was not the man to do this. 
He would have been just what he was if he had inherited a kingdom, instead of the red 
cottage at Newburgh. His pride, reserve, or whatever else it might be called, and we 
admit that it was very generally observed and commented upon, was owing, as we always 
thought, to a severe self-discipline both of mind and manners to which Mr. Downixe con- 
tinually subjected himself. There was a certain self-restraint apparently upon him at all 
times and in all places that bade defiance to every thing. Miss Bremer in her letter refers 
to this matter. She says: 

“T am not sure of being right in my observation, but it seemed to me that in the course of no 
long time, the mind of my friend had undergone a change in some views that to me seem of 
importance. When I knew him at first he seemed to me a little too exclusive, a little aristocratic, 
as I even told him, and used to taunt him with, half in earnest, half in play—and we had about 
that theme some skirmishings, just good to stir up a fresh breeze over the smooth waters of daily 
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life and intercourse. I thought that he still wanted a baptizing of a more Christian, republican 
Spirit. Later I thought the baptizing had come, gentle and pure as heavenly dew. 

“And before my leaving America I enjoyed to see the soul of my friend rise, expand, and 
become more and more enlarged and universal. It could not be otherwise, a soul so gifted must 
seatter its divine gifts as the sun its rays, and the flower its seeds, over the whole land, for the 
whole people, for one and for all. The good and gifted man would not else be a true republican.” 


As to the essays themselves we have nothing to say. The public verdict has long since 
been passed upon them. All we have to do is to recommend their perusal to every person 
interested in country life. When we lost Mr. Down1ne it was not the best of architects 
or landscape gardeners, or pomologists we lost, for we have others that may fill his place in 
any or all of the departments; but as a rural architect and landscape gardener combined, he 
left behind him no equal. He had studied these two subjects, so closely interwoven with 
one another, until he had matured them. He had made the study of the beautiful the 
chief business of his life, until not a line or shadow of a building, a tree, or a landseape, 
could escape the scrutiny of his keen and delicate perception. 

Some other even might have possessed as much knowledge and taste as Mr. Downtne, 
and yet have scarcely ever been heard of; but he commanded attention by his dexterous 
and graceful pen. Subjects that in other writers’ hands were dry and uninviting, he clothed 
in a garb so rich and fanciful, that people read them for amusement quite as much as for 
instruction. His descriptions of the beautiful—as for instance his “ beaw ideal of a fine 
ornamental tree,” is no less irresistible than his sarcasm on “ Cockneyism in the Country.” 
This was the secret of his power in awakening taste and giving it the right direction, and 
this it was that enabled him to accomplish so much with so little effort and in so short 
a time. 

It was said of him, we are told in the memoir, that “if his income had been a million a 
minute, he would have still been in debt.” This was merely meant to convey the idea that 
he was not a man who managed his finance in a way that the world calls prudently, which 
we presume to be the truth. He desired money only as a means of promoting his comfort 
and gratifying his taste. Gold was to him merely to be used in the embellishment of life, 
not in making it miserable and mean. The cash-book or the ledger were less concerns to 
him than the book of nature. The money that your prudent, money-making men would 
have invested in bonds or stocks, he spent freely upon his dwelling and his garden, and in 
entertaining a refined society of congenial tastes. But he was an industrious, energetic, 
courageous man. He became embarrassed in his affairs as much more prudent men have, 
but “his composed manner was unruffled as ever.” ‘His house was still the resort 
of the most brilliant society; still—as it always had been and was until the end—the seat 
of beautiful hospitality.” He was of a sanguine temperament; he had full faith in his 
ability to earn enough to maintain his position, and he did so. He had faith in the growth 
of taste and liberality in regard to rural affairs among his countrymen, and felt that his 
taste and genius could not be unemployed or unpaid; and he was right. At the time of 
his death his services were called for in all directions, and his prospects were of the most 
flattering character. At the age of thirty-seven he had built up a new profession, and 
made himself an acknowledged master of it, and had written a library of the most elegent 
and instructive works on rural affairs. Will we admit, then, that Mr. Downrne died poor? 
No hoary millionaire ever dropped into his grave and left such riches behind him. The 
riches that he left, the earnings of early manhood, are not such as “fast” relatives might 
spend in a few: years, but such as will endure forever. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


(R. B. W., Picton.) Compost.—Your compost, “one-third of each, swamp muck, barn- 
yard manure, and loam, with soap suds thrown on it from the weekly wash, and let lay for 
six months,” is excellent. Some lime would improve it; and it would be well, unless your 
land be in good condition, to double the proportion of stable manure. Your mode of 
applying it is very good. 

INFLUENCE oF THE Moon.—We know of no reason why trees should be planted in the 
new moon more than the old. We have circumstances enough to control us without adding 
the moon. 

The best time to cut underwood in order to kill the roots is undoubtedly during the 
summer, when growth is active. 

(B. L., Cobourg.) How to Propagate THE Rep Cepar anv Spruce.—The berries of 
the Red Cedar when gathered, must be buried in sand or sandy earth for a year, then sow 
in light earth. If sown the same season they are gathered, they lie a whole year in the 
ground before vegetating. 

The Spruce seed grows the first season. Dry the cones until the seed comes out; sow 
early in the spring in a dry border of light soil, or in boxes; shade in the middle of the 
day, when the plants are coming through the ground, and until they begin to make a second 
growth, when they will be hard enough neither to burn or damp off easily. 


Ar page 295 (June number) of the Horticulturist, a lady correspondent asks a cure for the 
American Blight on a beautiful White Pine, which the editor answers as beyond control on large 
trees, Not 30. Use soap suds made strong, and wash the whole of the body and limbs affected. 
The writer of this several years since saved several “beautiful White Pines” with this simple 
wash thrown up and over the parts affected with a garden engine, two or three applications 
proving fully successful, no blight since appearing on either of the trees so washed. Make a 


suds of common soft soap, of about the consistency used in washing coarse clothes, and have faith. 
J. R. Latower.— Wilmington, Del. 


“Have faith!” It was our want of faith that led us to doubt the success of a remedy, 

that in Mr. Latmrer’s hands has proved successful. 
sai 

Is there any effectual preventive of the peach borer? I have tried various methods which have 
been suggested for checking the depredations of this insect, but have found none that, relieves 
the fruit grower from the necessity of going about at stated seasons, knife in hand, carefully 
inspecting the root of every tree, and destroying the larve that have secured a lodgment there. (1) 
In Vol. VI of the Horticullurist, page 493, mention is made of a discovery which promised to be 
effectual; has this ever been made public? (2) 


What is the best season for pruning the currant, to increase the size as well as quality of the 
fruit? (3) A Supscrrmer.—Dorchester, N. J. 


(1.) The only preventive we know of is the application of ashes or soot around the base 
of the tree in the spring. This is not wholly effectnal, but is an aid. We lately saw in 
some paper an account of the application of a very thick whitewash, poured into a basin 
made around the base of the tree; this hardened, and kept off the insect. 

(2.) All we ever heard of the discovery was in the notice you refer to. 

(3.) Prune currants in the winter to have them large ; keep the heads open, and the roots 
clear of suckers and superfluous shoots; give a good dressing of manure in the autumn, at 
least once every two years, and keep the ground clean and loose around the plants till after 
the fruit is ripe. This is something like the way to obtain large and fair fruit. 
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In pruning fruit trees, when it becomes necessary to remove large limbs, (from one to three 


inches in diameter,) how close should they be cut, in order to cause the wound to heal quickly 
and injure the tree as little as possible? Wa. WELtes.— Wyalusing, Pa. 


Cut so close that the surface of the wound will be on a level with the bark above and 
below it. Such branches should be partly cut through both above and below with a knife 
before using the saw. 

sina 
Wit you oblige me by letting me know the names of the hardiest varieties of Azalias and 


Rhododendrons best suited for open culture in this State—varieties that will stand our winters 
without being protected? A New Yorx Susscriper. 


The Pontic and Belgie Azaleas are all so hardy here as to dispense with protection. In 
fact, they appear to be as hardy as our native sorts, nudiflora and its varieties. The 
Catawbiense varieties of Rhododendron are the hardiest we have yet tested. Indeed, we 
believe them hardy enough in any part of this State, if planted in a properly prepared 
border and a suitable location. The Pontic varieties stand very well with us, and it is 
possible that the new Sikkim varieties, or species, will be hardier than any of them. 

enemies 

Do Dahlias vary materially in different soils, so that a variety first rate in one section is apt to 
be only second or third rate in another? (1) 


I am advised that green-houses, unless in large towns, prove generally unprofitable. Is there 
not some way of fitting up for a moderate collection, without the expense of a separate regular 
green-house—as for instance the basement of a shop or office, well lighted on three sides—so 
that it would pay in connection with a country nursery? (2) 

If the seedling root be better, as seems to be generally admitted, simply because it is seedling, 
why not the seedling stock also and for the same reason? (3.) F. K. Puasrx.—Delavan, Wis. 


(1.) They vary materially, both in soils and seasons, and their variations are obvious, 
both in form and colors. 

(2.) You might keep a few half hardy plants in such a place. <A good pit sunk in dry 
ground, with a few sashes so as to be lighted occasionally, would be better. It could be 
covered with leaves, so as to require no fire heat. 

(3.) We are not sure that we understand the point of this question. 


Morticultural Societies. 


Ayyvat Jose Exnrerrion or toe Horticurturan Soctery or THE VALiey oF THE Genesex.—This 
exhibition came off on the 21st instant at Rochester, and was one of the best and most numerously 
attended the Society has ever held. During the day the hall was visited by highly respectable 
delegations of amateur horticulturists, both ladies and gentlemen, from Batavia, Cananadaigua, 
Geneva, Palmyra, &¢., besides numerous strangers who happened to be making a temporary 
sojourn in our city. In the evening the citizens turned out in large numbers. All expressed 
themselves gratified—delighted with the display of fruits and flowers, but the oppressive heat or 
the weather injured the appearance of every thing very much, and lessened the comfort of visitors, 
although Reynotps’ Corinthian Hall, in which the show was held, is one of the best ventilated 
buildings in the State. For two weeks previous to the exhibition, the weather was dry and 


warm; consequently the articles presented were neither so varied nor so excellent as they would 


have been under more favorable cireunistances. In strawberries this was most striking. The 


varieties presented were below their usual size, and many who have heretofore made fine con- 
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tributions, did not present any; yet the show was good. Mr. Parner, of Geneva, offered 18 
varieties, each separate and named, and a mixed dish consisting of 45 varieties. Among this 
collection were several new varieties that excited considerable interest; for instance, MeAvoy's 
Superior, Walker's Seedling, Moyamensing Pine, Crescent Seedling, Monroe Scarlet, and Genesee, 
All these, we believe, came up to expectation, except the Crescent, which were really indifferent, 
A fine dish of each Burr's New Pine and Hovey’s Seedling was shown by T. A. Newton for Mr. 
C. D. Sournworrn, of Penfield. 

In the Nurserymen’s class, Messrs. H. Hooxer & Co. presented a collection of 8 or 10 varieties ; 
good specimens, Messrs. Frost & Co. 2 varieties Hovey’s Seedling and Genesee. Extwancer & 
Barry 30 varieties, including most of the new sorts of note. Burr's Ohio Mammoth and Genesee 
looked most attractive. 

We shall hereafter give complete lists, as far as we can obtain them; also reports of committees, 
and notes on the qualities of new varieties, which we have not space to give at present. 

Few cherries were offered. Mr. Powrs, of Greece, a dish of Zarly Purple Guigne. Mr. 
LovecraFt, very superior specimens of Bauman’s May. Extwaxerr & Barry, a nice dish of 
Belle d Orleans, that was much admired; also Buuman’s May, Early Purple, Early White Heart, 
and Coe’s Transparent. 

In the flower department roses were the center of attraction. The intense heat deprived them 
of much of their freshness and brilliancey, but in regard to the extent of the collections and the 
rarity of the sorts, there has, perhaps, not been another show in America to surpass this. There 
was probably, in all, not lese than 400 varieties shown, and among them the newest and best 
varieties that figure on the stands at Chiswick and Paris. In this matter the nurserymen show 
unbounded zeal. The principal contributors were Messrs, Frost & Co., Erpwancrr & Barry, §. 
Movutsoy, J. J. Tuomas, Wu. Krvxe, J. A. Eastman, and Jonn DonneLiay. 

Mr. Sutrer, gardener to J. W. Brsertz, Esq., made a very handsome display of well-grown pot 
plants. Two large scarlet Pelargoniums, in elegant rustic boxes, were much admired, as were 
also his Verbenas, trained appropriately to a flat horizontal wire frame. 

Pot plants were shown liberally by Messrs, Frost & Co., Extwanorr & Barry, C. J. Ryan & Co., 
and Wa. Kine; but Mr. Surrer’s alone exhibited care in training. Our plant growers do not find 
sufficient encouragement to give much attention to the growth and training of fair specimens, 
but we think they must try their hand at it or quit showing pot plants. Several pretty floral 
ornaments were presented: a pyramid of miscellaneous flowers by Mr. MoNas, gardener to Hon. 
Joun Greic, of Canandaigua; a bed (literally) of roses by Messrs. Frost & Co.; various tasteful 
baskets of bouquets by Miss Hooxer, Miss Saran K. Warner, Miss K. Movutsoy, Miss Apams, Miss 
Marcarer McGarry, Mrs. R. Donnexan, ce. 

The display of vegetables was small. G. W. Hart, of Rochester, exhibited a dish of early 
June potatos; very fine. 

PenxysyLvaniA Horticcitvrat Socrery.—At a stated meeting of this Society, held at 
the Chinese Saloon, Philadelphia, on the 18th March, the following communication was 
read: 

“To the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society :—In accordance with a suggestion of the Society, 
expressed in one of its regulations, ‘that notices of peculiarities in culture, management, &e., of 
the objects exhibited, are desirable,’ I will make a few remarks on the sexual characters of the 
plants of Hovey's Seedling Strawberries I have exhibited this evening. 

“This variety is usually classed as a pistillate, and considered worthless when not planted in 
the neighborhood of a staminate kind. I find by repeated observations made while forcing them, 


that they become staminate by being forced slowly in a moderate temperature; receiving, at the 


same time, an abundance of light and a regular supply of moisture—conditions well known as 
essential to a healthy luxuriousness of the strawberry. On the other hand, I find that whatever 
tends to check that luxurianee, has a tendency to produce the pistillate form. In the specimens 
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before you, one, very weak from over-watering and deficient drainage, is a pistillate; another, a 
weak plant, and forced rapidly, has the anthers very nearly abortive; while the other plants, 
which have been in the forcing house since the middle of January, and in every way favorable to 
their healthy development, are as perfect as possible. 


“Last season a number of plants started in a temperature or 65°, and ripened in one of 75° to 
g0°, produced all pistillates; twelve runners from these plants were selected, potted in small 
pots, and ultimately treated as other plants for foreing; seven of the strongest of these produced 


staminate flowers, and the other five, pistillates, like their parent plants. Another set, of one 
hundred pots, last season foreed very rapidly, produced plants ali pistillates; a similar set, forced 
early this season, produced all but the weakest plants perfect. 

“Tt has been doubted whether the Alice Maud, in many collections, is correctly so; and it has 
been suggested that the growers should observe whether their plants are pistillates or staminates, 
in order to decide. 

“IT have submitted the above observations to you hoping they may have a practical bearing on 
that question, by showing the distinction between pistillates and staminates to be worthless— 
cultivation producing either one or the other. Tuomas Merny.” 


Ap Iyterm« Report, Aprit 19.—The Fruit Committee respectfully present the following ad 
interim Report: Since the Stated Meeting of the Society in March, the following Fruits have 
been submitted to the examination of the Committee: 

From Dr. J. Marsnaut Pavt, of Belvidere, N. J—Specimens of six varieties of Apples: 

1. Name not known—Large ; roundish oblate; red in stripes; of “good” quality. 

2. Of medium size; roundish, inclining to conical; red in stripes on a yellow ground; flavor 
not particularly fine. 

3. A New Jersey Seedling—Small; oblong, angular; red in stripes on a yellow ground; 
pleasant flavor; “good” quality. 

4. Of medium size; roundish oblong; mottled and striped with red on a greenish yellow 
ground; has some resemblance to Herefordshire Pearmain, though inferior to it in flavor. 

5. Priestly—Of fine size, but partially decayed. 

6. Beautiful specimens of the Monmouth Pippin—A native of Monmouth county, New Jersey. 
Although one of our best winter apples, it is not described in Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of 
America, nor in Thomas’ Fruit Culturist. A concise commendatory notice of it, however, is con- 
tained in Kenrick’s New American Orchardist, and in Barry’s Fruit Garden. As it does not 
appear to be extensively cultivated or generally known, although its productiveness, size, and 
quality, render it worthy of a place in every collection, we give the following description: Size 
rather large; roundish, inclining to conical; greenish yellow, with numerous russet dots, some- 
times a few crimson spots, and uniformly a red cheek; stem of medium length, rather slender; 
cavity deep, open, slightly russeted; calyx large; basin deep, sometimes plaited; seed light grayish 
brown, rather large; flesh yellowish white, fine texture; flavor very pleasant; quality “very 
good,” if not “best.” 

From IL R. Nott, of Lewisburg, Union county, Pa.—Specimens of two varieties of apples: 

1. The Adams, a Pennsylvania Scedling which originated with James Apams, of White Deer 
township, Union county, and noticed under the name of Noll’s No. 1, in the ad interim Report 
for November last. Large; roundish oblate; faintly mottled and striped with red on a greenish- 
yellow ground; stem half an inch long and one-ninth to one-sixth of an inch thick; eavity broad, 
acute; ealyx rather large, segments closed; basin wide, moderately deep, plaited; flesh greenish- 
white, of fine texture, rather juicy; flavor pleasant; quality “very good.” The specimens exam- 
ined on the eleventh of November were only regarded as “good,” being somewhat dry and mealy. 

2. The Major, a native of Pennsylvania. This apple originated with Major Samve McManay, 
of Chillisquage, Northumberland county. Size large; roundish; red, sometimes blended with 
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yellow on the shaded side. Stem variable in length, of medium thickness; cavity rather wide 
moderately deep; basin uneven, shallow; flesh yellowish, crisp; flavor pleasant, agreeable enc. 
charine, and resembles, in some measure, that of the Carthouse, to which, however, it is superior; 
quality “very good.” 

From Cartes Kesster, of Reading.—Specimens of five varieties of apples: 

1. The Hepler, a seedling from the garden of Mr. Herter, of Reading. Size under medium: 
oblate, inclining to conical; handsome, waxen yellow; stem rather long and slender; cavity wide, 
deep, acuminate, and considerably russetted; basin contracted, moderately deep, irregular, fur- 
rowed; fiesh rather dry, but of pleasant flavor; quality “good.” 

2. The Zieber, a seedling from the premises of Mr. Samuen Zreper, of Reading. Size below 
medium; roundish; waxen yellow, with a striped red cheek, and a cicatrix on one side, extended 
from the base half way to the calyx; stem broken off; cavity slightly russeted, moderately deep 
and very narrow, with a small protuberance projecting into it; calyx small; basin narrow, 
rather deep; flesh somewhat dry, but pleasantly flavored; quality “good.” 

8. The Neversink, a seedling found last autumn, growing among the brush on the side of the 
Neversink mountain, in Berks county, Pa. Though not five feet high when discovered, its 
branches contained two bushels of apples of most attractive appearance. Fruit large; roundish; 
exterior of an exceedingly beautiful waxen orange yellow color, with a few russet dots, and a 
delicately striped and richly mottled carmine cheek; stem very short and rather stout; cavity 
narrow, acuminate shallow; calyx large; basin deep, rather wide, furrowed; seed greyish-yellow, 
acute-ovate; flesh yellowish, somewhat tough, owing, probably, to the fruit being much shriy- 
elled; flavor approaching that of the Pine Apple; quality “very good.” 

4. The Marks, a seedling from the premises of Mr. Marks, of Berks county, Pa. Size medium; 
roundish, tapering slightly to the crown, and somewhat angular; yellowish white, with a few 
russet dots, and nearly covered with a faint orange blush; stem half an inch long, a twelfth of 
an inch thick; cavity narrow, deep, acuminate; calyx small, closed; basin narrow, rather deep, 
slightly russeted; seed yellowish grey; flesh whitish, tender, fine texture; flavor delicately 
perfumed; quality “very good” if not “best.” 

5. The Pfeiffer, a seedling of Spring township, Berks county, Pa, Size below medium; 
roundish; sparsely streaked with red on a yellowish-green ground on the shaded parts, the streaks 
being more numerous, and on a fawn colored ground, on the side exposed to the sun ; stem broken 
off in all the specimens, slender, inserted in a narrow, superficial cavity; calyx rather large; 
basin wide, moderately deep, plaited; specimens evidently unripe. The Pfeiffer is represented 
as being a very late keeping variety—the period of maturity extending to July. 

From Davip Mrizer, Jr., of Carlislee—The York Imperial or Johnon’s Fine Winter. This 
apple is believed to be a native of York county, Pa. Size rather below medium ; truncated-oval, 
angular; the unexposed side is mottled and striped, so as to present a greyish-red aspect on a 
greenish-yellow ground, and on the sunny side the color {s a dull crimson; stem short, and 
moderately stout; cavity wide and rather deep; calyx small, closed, and eet in a deep, wide, 
plaited basin; flesh greenish-white, tender, crisp, juicy; flavor pleasant and agreeably saccharine; 
quality at least “good,” and to many tastes “very good.” 

From P. R. Freas, of Germantown.—The Jenkins, a native apple of Montgomery county, Pa, 
which originated with Jonny M. Jenxrs, of Hatfield township, near Montgomery Square. Fruit 
small; roundish-ovate; red, interspersed with numerous large white dots, on a yellowish ground; 
stem more than a half an inch long, slender; cavity deep, rather wide, sometimes russeted; calyx 
closed; basin deep, open, furrowed; core above medium; seed greyish-brown, acute-ovate; flesh 
white, tender, fine texture, juicy; fiavor agreeably saccharine, exceedingly pleasant and aromatic; 
quality “very good,” if not “best.” The Jenkins is one of those delicious little apples peculiarly 
fitted for the table at evening entertainments; and, in conjunction with the Bvening Party, will 
probably supplant the Pomme d Api, on those festive occasions. 
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Ap Inrerm™ Report, May 17.—The Fruit Committee respectfully submit, as usual, an ad interim 
Report on the specimens of Fruits submitted to their examination since the last meeting of the 
Society : 

From Cartes Kessier, Esq., of Reading, Pa.:—The Pfeiffer apple—noticed and described in 
the Report for April, but not then sufficiently mature for testing, has since been examined, and is 
regarded as of “good” quality. 

From Mr. Jonny Goreas, of Delaware:—The Freeze and Thaw apple—grown on the farm of his 
father, in Roxbury Township, Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania. Size medium; conical; pro- 
fusely striped and mottled with bright red on a yellow ground, with a number of light dots, and 
frequently one or more white splashes near the base ; stem three-fourths of an inch long, slender, 
inserted in a wide, deep, acuminate cavity, partially russetted; calyx small, closed, set in a 
moderately wide, superficial, wrinkled basin; flesh of fine texture, but deficient in flavor, and 
on that aceount ean scarcely be considered of “good” quality, if the specimens were cut at the 
proper time. Mr. Goreas informs us that it may be left on the tree till it repeatedly freezes and 
thaws, without sustaining injury: hence the name. 

From Cartes Kesster, Esq., of Reading:—A red apple—below medium size, which originated 
on the premises of Mr. Harss, of Pricetown, Berks Co., Pa. Form roundish-oblate; skin thin, 
striped and marbled with bright red, and marked with numerous whitish dots near the crown; 
stem long, rather slender, inserted in an open, deep cavity; calyx large, set in a wide, rather 
deep, slightly plaited basin ; the bright red stripes remain imprinted on the fruit after the deli- 
cate skin has been removed ; the coloring matter penetrating and partially staining the otherwise 
whitish flesh, which is exceedingly tender and of fine texture; flavor agreeable; quality “very 
good.” 

From Cuartes Kessier, Esq., of Reading:—The Speckled Oley—from Oley Township, Berks 
Co., Pa. This apple is said to be beautiful when in perfection, and usually one-third larger than 
the specimens sent to us. Size two and a half inches by two and five-eighths ; roundish; striped 
and mottled with red on a greenish-yellow ground, and thickly covered with large white dots, 
most of which contain a russet speck in the centre; stem three-eighths of an inch long, by one- 
tenth thick, inserted in a very narrow, acute cavity, sometimes russetted; calyx small, set in a 
shallow, furrowed basin; seed long and of a light yellowish-brown color; flesh rather dry and 
meally, but with a pleasant flavor; being over-ripe, an accurate judgment could not be formed 
of its quality. 

From Cuantes Kesster, Esq., of Reading.—A large greenish-yellow apple, with a faint brown 
cheek; roundish, inclining to conical, and somewhat angular; stem short, rather stout, and 
fleshy at its junction with the branch; cavity acute, narrow, russetted in rays; calyx small; 
basin moderately deep, not wide, furrowed ; flesh tender, juicy ; as the specimens were over-ripe 
the quality could not be ascertained. 

From Caartes Kesster, Esq., Reading.—Newtown Pippin, from Berks County; large; roundish 
oblong; greenish yellow, with faint broad stripes of red on the side exposed tothe sun. Not true 
to name, and not equal in quality to the genuine Newtown Pippin, 

From Mr. Surxeturr.—Beautiful specimens of pears, from a tree purchased for the Catillac, but 
which proves to be Uvedale’s St. Germain. The latter is distinguished from the former in being 
pyriform, while the Catillac is broadly turbinate. Both are valuable ouly for culinary purposes, 
and one of them ( Uvedale’s St. Germain) is familiar to us under the name of Pound Peer. 

From Jonataan C. Batpwuy, of Downington.—Pears labelled St. Germain; which we regard as 
not true to name. They were not in good condition when received, and we were consequently 
unable to test their quality. Mr. Batpwry, however, who is a distinguished pomologist, has 
expressed so favorable an opinion of the variety, that we have drawn up the following description 
of it from the specimens he sent us: Large; obovate pyriform; greenish-yellow, with a brownish- 
red check ; stem an inch long by one-sixth thick, inserted without depression ; calyx set in a deep, 
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narrow, sometimes wide basin ; seed very large; flesh yellowish-white, juicy; specimens not in a 
condition for us to determine the flavor and quality. 

From Dr. Bartoter, of Oley Township, Berks Co., Pa., through Cartes Kessrer, Esq., of Read. 
ing.—The Boas apple, which was introduced into Oley about fifty years ago, by Rey. Mr. Boas, 
of Reading, from Exeter Township, where it is known as the Kelter: Medium size; roundish- 
oblate; deep crimson in stripes of different hues, with one or more whitish-yellow blotches near 
the base, sometimes only faintly striped with red on a greenish-yellow ground; stem very short 
and thick, inserted in a moderately deep, not very wide cavity; calyx set ina plaited basin 
variable in-size and form, sometimes superficial and wide, sometimes rather deep and narrow; core 
small; seed very small, plump, acuminate, greyish brown; flesh yellowish-white, crisp; flavor 
pleasant; quality “very good.” Said to be a long keeper. 


oo 


Annvat Megetine or tue Bancor (Marne) Horticurturar Soorty.—At the annual 
meeting of the Bangor Horticultural Society held at the office of A. W. Paring, Esq., on 
Saturday May 28, 1853, at 3 o’clock, P. M., agreeable to public notice, for the choice of 
officers, &c., the mecting was called to order by Henry Lirrre, Esq., the President, 
whereupon the following officers were chosen for the ensuing year, viz.: 

President.—Col. HENRY LITTLE. 

Vice President.—A.bert Evenson, Esq 

Secretary.—Joun S. Aver, Esq. 





Corresponding Secretary.—Aupent W. Patne, Esq. 

Treasurer.—Joun S, AYER. 

Comnirregs For 1853.—Executive-—John 8. Ayer, B. F. Nourse, John B. Godfrey. 

On Fruits—John 8. Sayward, B. F. Nourse, Walter Goodale, Jefferson Stubhs, John W. 
Chapman. 

On Ornamental Trees —John E. Godfrey, Wm. Mann, I. D. Bartlett. 

On Vegetables,—James Wells, Thomas Beacroft, Albert Emerson, Wm. Mann, J. W. Carr. 

On Flowers.—Albert Noyes, Albert Emerson, Walter Brown. 

Voted, That a premium of ten dollars be offered to the person who shall originate a Plum or 
Pear in the county of Penobscot, which in the opinion of the fruit committee at the time shall 
be worthy of such premium. 

Voted, That this Society appropriate the annual sum of ten dollars to promote the cause of 
exchanges in scions, seeds, and planta, to be conducted by a committee of the chairmen of the 
several committees on fruit, vegetables, flowers, and ornamental trees. 

Voted, That one hundred dollars be appropriated for premiums, to be awarded by a committee 
consisting of the chairmen of the committees on fruit, flowers, and vegetables. 

JOHN S. AYRE, Secretary. 


—_——_a————_——. 


Cayuea County (N. Y.) Hortrovrrvrar Soorery.—The following is a list of the officers 
for 1858: 


President.—HARRISON T. DICKINSON, Auburn. 

Vice Presidents—Pumir R. Fresorr, Grorce E. Barser, Orrver W. Wueerer, Auburn; Joun 
Morsg, Aurelius. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Horace T. Coox, Auburn. 

Recording Secretary.—S. Szanury Graves, Auburn. 

Treasurer.—Joun 8S, Crary, Auburn. 

Managers.—William Osborn, L. Q. Sherwood, H. H. Bostwick, A. V. Pulsifer, William Cutting, 
Auburn; S. H. Higley, Mentz; John R. Page, Sennett; W. D. Osborn, Port Byron ; Solomon 
Giles, Weedsport. 
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